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FOREWORD 


Since June 1933, every three years one issue of the Review or Epuca- 
TIONAL RESEARCH has been devoted to “Guidance.” The last issue of the 
Review on “Guidance and Counseling” was published in April 1951. 

While this issue of the Review treats essentially the same issues which 
have been treated heretofore, it does put more stress on some issues and 
less on others. There are, for example, no chapters devoted to “Charac- 
teristics and Needs of Individuals” and “Conditions Affecting Personnel 
Work” which have been the topics of Chapter I and Chapter II of the 
last four issues in the guidance field. The first of these two was treated 
effectively in the April 1953 issue on “The Educational Program: Early 
and Middle Childhood” and the February 1954 issue on “The Educational 
Program: Adolescence.” The other was touched upon in every chapter of 
this issue. Furthermore, the chapter on “Appraisal of the Individual” has 
usually devoted considerable attention to testing technics and predicting 
pupil behavior from test scores. In this issue Chapter VII, “Use of Tests 
in Educational Personnel Programs,” has been primarily concerned with 
studies in the use of tests. These other issues were reviewed very adequately 
in the February 1953 issue of the Review on “Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement.” 

In recent years more and more people have become interested in the 
teacher’s role in guidance. Therefore, we have introduced a new chapter 
on the topic. 

This Review represents something of a departure from past practice in 
writing style. Altho it goes without saying that the Review has been well 
organized, well do¢umented, and useful, the committee has attempted to 
make this issue even more useful by encouraging contributors to write 
research essays rather than descriptive annotations. 

The chairman wishes to express his gratitude to the members of the 
committee and contributors for their cooperation in the planning and 
preparation of this issue. 


MERr-LE M. OunLseEN, Chairman 
Joint Committee on Guidance, 
Counseling and Pupil Personnel 
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CHAPTER I 


Organization and Administration of 
Guidance in Elementary and Secondary Schools 


HENRY B. McDANIEL 


I; Is apparent from the continuing stream of guidance literature that serv- 
ices are organized and administered. Yet, specific research which deals with 
the nature of organization, the effectiveness of various patterns and ap- 
proaches, and the relationships between various elements of the structure 
is notably lacking. Organization deals with objectives, processes, and with 
the relationships among the workers who carry on the processes. The re- 
search literature during this period has been largely concerned with the 
process aspect of the guidance program. This is reported in other sections 
of this Review. There is much discussion and writing about guidance objec- 
tives and professional relationships, but it tends to be either descriptive or 
hortatory. 

The need for research on organization is noted in a short report by Gray 
and Bretsch (11) with the interesting title “Formal Guidance Programs 
Deserve Study.” This questionnaire study of 20 secondary schools found 
that in certain aspects, those schools with formally organized programs pro- 


vided only slightly better services than those schools with an informal 
organization. 


Objectives and Relationships 


Many articles deal with statements of objectives. Emphasis is being given 
the development of closer relationship between the objectives of guidance 
and the total school program. Jager (14) found that curriculum books al- 
most ignore mention of the organized guidance program, while guidance 
textbooks have been written as if what the school teaches were of no concern 
of the specialist. Grambs and Iverson (10) and O'Neill (24) proposed 
objectives which emphasize the unity of the work of the counselor and the 
teacher. Tyler (29), in her comprehensive textbook on the counseling proc- 
ess, discussed the counselor’s function in modern society. She sees the 
counselor’s responsibility as extending thruout the whole community. 
Kitch (16) and Miller (20) emphasized a whole-school team approach in 
achieving guidance objectives. Capehart (4) proposed an inservice training 
program which will aid teachers to do better the counseling they are doing. 
Questionnaire replies indicate that staff members considered workshops 
and case conferences most effective. 

Ryden (25) studied the effect of bringing parents into conferences 
with counselor and student. Results were such that he concluded that the 
practice should be a part of the regular program. Hitchcock (13) reported 
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a questionnaire study of what counselors feel should be their duties. Kear- 
ney (15) reported a comprehensive analysis of elementary-school objec- 
tives, a study which has much relevance for the school guidance program. 
This study, conducted under the auspices of the Mid-Century Committee 
on Outcomes in Elementary Education, employed a series of three com- 
mittees of educators and psychologists and representatives of other dis- 
ciplines. It presented a frank and challenging expression of expert opinion. 


Guidance in the Elementary School 


Perhaps one trend observed at this level is the fact that several text- 
books on guidance services in the elementary school were published during 
the period. Hatch (12) dealt directly with the organization and administra- 
tion of the program. Detjen and Detjen (6) dealt largely with suggestions 
for meeting child problems, without much reference to the organized pro- 
gram. 

Martinson (19) noted the increasing recognition of the need for and the 
employment of guidance specialists. Schwartz (26) stressed the value of 
cooperative planning and acting by school, home, and other community 
institutions. Vocational guidance in the elementary school was the subject 
of an experience report by Baxter (1). Traxler (28) discussed the need for 
an organized program of services. 

The most extensive survey of organized guidance services and practices 
in the elementary schools was that undertaken by the National Association 
of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers (22). The working com- 
mittee conducted a questionnaire poll of 611 elementary schools in 19 states, 
a 5-percent sample of the schools. The study presented a description of 
practices, including specialized personnel, records, tests used, most fre- 
quent child problems, and organizational plans. The committee made no at- 
tempt to evaluate these practices or to draw conclusions. 

Little on evaluation or full description of services has appeared. Two 
factors may account for this lack: The organized program involving the 
use of specialists is a relatively recent development; reports of local evalua- 


tive surveys, of which many were made, are frequently unpublished or 
long delayed. 


The Secondary-School Program 


Few descriptive reports of secondary-school programs have appeared 
during this period. The literature during this time shows an increasing 
effort to appraise and evaluate specific practices, particularly counseling, 
which is reported in another section of this Review. Concern is still ex- 
pressed regarding a feasible program for the small high school. Sorrells 
(27) described and compared the programs of 70 small high schools in 
several different states. He concluded that the small school is providing 
adequate services on an informal basis. Dieckmann (7), from a study of 
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270 high schools in the state of Washington, concluded that eventually 
guidance attitudes and practices must permeate every classroom. He dis- 
covered few differences between practices in large schools and practices 
in small schools, but many differences in organization. Minton (21) re- 
ported on practices deemed valuable in a particular school. He found much 
interest in group activities. 

Kitch and McCreary (17) developed a statement of criteria and a check- 
list for self-study by school staff members. This statement is an extension 
of the work on evaluative criteria done by the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Cooperative Study of Secondary-School Standards reported in the 
Review for April 1951. This checklist has been used by many California 
schools, but reports are unpublished. It can be noted that this represents 
a judgmental evaluation, a survey of opinion. The problem of a criterion 
of demonstrated effectiveness is still with us. 

Emery (8) attacked the important administrative problem of cost of 
guidance services. This extended the work of Crosby (5), done several years 
earlier and in a widely different part of the country. Emery found that it 
is possible to filter out major cost elements. Among the data presented 
is per-pupil cost, ranging from $2.66 to $15.74, with a mean of $6.31. 
These figures represent an average of 1.64 percent of the total school 
budget. Little relationship was found between student enrolment and per- 
pupil cost. Emery’s conclusions emphasized the need for the development 
of budgetary standards for administrative planning purposes. 

Among other reports concerned primarily with secondary-school organi- 
zation was one emphasizing the role of the guidance committee (3). An 
analysis of the outcomes of cooperation between schools and public em- 
ployment services was presented by Odell (23). Odell indicated real ef- 
fectiveness in the areas studied. Langston (18) reported a study of large 
unit, county-level guidance services and indicated that additional service 
and leadership could be achieved by pooling resources. Two interesting 
reports of guidance services in foreign countries were reviewed. Froehlich 
and Davis (9) found that vocational guidance in Germany was primarily 
an employment service function but that schools were showing increased 
interest in taking over certain aspects of the work. According to Bohny 
(2), vocational guidance in Switzerland is primarily the responsibility of 
a nonschool agency, the Swiss Association for Vocational Guidance and 
Apprentice Welfare. This agency, supported by the government, conducts 
guidance, placement, and supervisory services for young people. 


Summary 


Few research papers on problems of organization and administration 
have been published during this period. Increased interest in the develop- 
ment of programs in the elementary school and in the evaluation of specific 
practices, notably counseling, is evident. Research comparing the effective- 
ness of various organizational structures is needed. 
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CHAPTER II 


Organization and Administration of 
Student-Personnel Programs in College 


WILLARD W. BLAESSER 


Tue brevity of this chapter reflects the paucity of research in the field of 
college student-personnel organization and administration during the three- 
year period under review. It is recognized that this field does not readily 
lend itself to experimental technics. Yet there is short supply also when a 
broader concept of research is applied—one utilizing mainly skilled ob- 


servation and logical analysis. Burns (8) noted this lack in the whole field 
of administration in higher education. 


Seope of Field 


Various writers (5, 6, 28, 29, 30) seem to agree in general that the 
major administrative functions in college student-personnel work include 
the following: establishing objectives based upon continuous research; 
providing for policy determination by instructional and personnel staff 
and students; coordinating decentralized personnel services and integrating 
with the instructional and business phases of the college; selecting, induct- 
ing, assigning, and supervising staff; developing a high quality of inter- 
personal relationships and cooperation; financing the student-personnel 
program; providing for continuing inservice training and professional de- 
velopment of staff; establishing record keeping and reporting procedures 
essential for program development and coordination, research, and evalua- 
tion; initiating critical self-study of the processes, tools, and technics of the 
student-personnel program; evaluating the extent to which objectives of 
the program are being attained. Williamson (28) added another adminis- 
trative function—attention to the personal problems of personnel workers. 

Job functions of the dean of students, dean of men, dean of women, 
director of the counseling center, director of placement, director of student 
activities, director of religious activities, and several types of counselors 
were analyzed by a commission of the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations in cooperation with the U. S. Employment Service and re- 
ported by Mills (21). The data for these analyses, representing the status 
quo in 32 cooperating colleges and universities, included (a) a general 
summary of the job, (b) the specific work performed, (c) the qualifica- 
tions considered necessary, (d) the type of continuing training recom- 
mended, and (e) the relationships of the job within the college setting. 
It was recognized that this study was simply a preliminary step. Job an- 
alyses tell us nothing about what the qualifications of personnel workers 
ought to be, nor what administrators should do. 
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Organization 


Chandler (9) reported a study directed by the California State Depart- 
ment of Finance of the organization of the 10 state colleges. Technics in- 
cluded interviews with faculty and staff of the colleges, questionnaires 
directed to comparable institutions thruout the country, analyses of the 
literature and of data such as enrolment trends, and consultations with 
recognized authorities. The resulting reorganization of the college student- 
personnel programs further consolidated the personnel work under the 
dean of students, clarified lines of authority and responsibility, and grouped 
like functions together under responsible administrative and technical posi- 
tions. The study did not provide for evaluation of the personnel services, 
policies and procedures, or administrative process. 


Evaluation 


A student-personnel administrator is presumably held responsible for 
periodic evaluation of the student-personnel program. There is little in- 
dication in the literature that such evaluations are being carried out. 
Rackham (25) stressed the need of adequate criteria for proper evaluation 
and described the construction of a Student-Personnel Services Inventory 
for use in evaluation of student-personnel programs. Lists of criteria were 
developed for 15 student-personnel activities, including general organiza- 
tion and administration, and a rating scale was constructed. Thru the co- 
operation of national authorities, the items were weighted and indexes were 
derived. Each of the items became a question directed toward the actual 
practices of an institution. A scale of frequencies of practice was attached 
to the criteria, thus yielding a score for each question and in turn for each 
activity area. A theoretical or “ideal” profile accompanies the inventory 
so that an institution may visualize its comparative ratings. Rackham re- 
ported in 1951 that the inventory was being utilized on several campuses. 

On the basis of a study of student-personnel services in member institu- 
tions, the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (2) 
developed a stateraent of minimum standards and evaluative criteria for 
18 student-personrel services. They are designed for use by the AACTE’s 
Committee on Accrediting and are offered to member institutions interested 
in improving their student-personnel programs. A rating scale is utilized, but 
the ratings are not interpreted in terms of standards or norms. They are used 
to identify specific services which are outstanding or which need improve- 
ment. Thirty criteria are applied to personnel administration, distributed in 
terms of basic principles, administrative organization, records and forms, 
and office arrangement. 

Kamm (17) reported the development, in collaboration with Wrenn, 
of a student evaluation form for student-personnel services based upon the 
principle that if pertinent questions are asked of an adequate sample of the 
local college population, a valid indication of the worth of the service 
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to those students will be secured. The form comprises five questions for 
each of 12 generally accepted student-personnel services. It is assumed 
that program strengths and weaknesses can be identified by a study of the 
proportions of favorable and unfavorable student responses to the ques- 
tions asked. The form is intended to be used in conjunction with a form 
designed earlier by Wrenn and Kamm (31) for use by trained personnel 
workers. Entitled An Evaluation Report Form for Student Personnel Serv- 
ices, it combines judgments on institutional philosophy toward the stu- 
dent-personnel program with actual evidence of specific services. Kamm 
stated that utilization of both forms should provide a comprehensive evalua- 
tion of a student-personnel program. 

Both of these instruments were used by Pershing (24) in evaluating 
the student-personnel program at the Georgia Institute of Technology. In 
order to evaluate the qualifications of the staff, a checklist type of tool 
was developed from the job analyses published by Mills (21) for the Coun- 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Associations and from the recommendations 
on professional standards prepared by the American College Personnel 
Association and reported by Anderson (3). Most of the staff members were 
found to lack certain recommended requirements of training and/or ex- 
perience. It was concluded generally that the services of the student-person- 
nel program, as compared with the essential requirements of a desirable 
program, failed to measure up to a level that could be considered adequate. 

A commission of the National Association of Student Personnel Ad- 
ministraters under the chairmanship of Kamm, prepared a report (18) for 
the use of administrators. Included for each of 20 student-personnel areas 
are statements relative to the area to be evaluated, a statement of objec- 
tives for the area, a listing of criteria useful in the evaluation of the area, 
sources to utilize in the evaluation of the area, and technics to be employed. 
Certain of the data are common to many of the areas. Student satisfaction, 
for example, is a criterion to be applied in evaluating nearly all the areas. 
One of the 20 areas concerns organization and administration of the per- 
sonnel program. 

Mahler (20) evaluated student-personnel programs at four colleges in 
Minnesota thru use of an inventory which he developed to secure reactions 
to services from both students and faculty, and thru an independent evalua- 
tion accomplished with the aid of the Rackham Inventory (25). Both faculty 
and student opinion was congruent with the results of the independent eval- 
uation, altho faculty opinion showed a slightly higher agreement. Mahler 
concluded that it is possible to secure opinion of faculty and students to- 
ward student-personnel services in general, and thus to determine the readi- 
ness of a particular campus for the development or redirection of the per- 
sonnel program. It was also concluded that further validation studies on 
the Rackham Inventory should have been completed before or concurrently 
with this study. 

Brailey (7) secured student reaction to student-personnel services in six 
urban universities as nearly identical as possible with the exception of the 
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administrative organization of the personnel program. Three had highly 
centralized organizations under a single administrator; three had a decen- 
tralized organization with a number of administrators on the same level of 
authority. Kamm’s student-evaluation form (17), with minor alterations, 
was administered to a sample of 200 students in each institution. The uni- 
versities with a centralized personnel organization showed a significantly 
higher percent of favorable student reaction than those which had a de- 
centralized administration. As Brailey (7) noted, his study did not give 
full consideration to many factors which might influence significantly any 
claims for superiority of a particular institution or type of organization. 

Gilbert (12), in discussing evaluation procedures at the University of 
Illinois, emphasized the importance of minimizing any feelings of threat 
which evaluation might involve and of securing the acceptance of the per- 
sons involved. 

In his book on research and evaluation, Wrenn (30) concluded that 
the longitudinal study with a control group is the most effective research 
design. He outlined certain principles of evaluation along with important 
precautions in student-personnel research and evaluation. According to 
Strang (27), the major limitations in evaluation studies involve failure 
to define the outcomes of personnel work concretely as desirable, measur- 
able changes in students, faculty-member groups, and community. She also 
observed that there is a tendency to employ an atomistic and anecdotal ap- 
proach instead of a comprehensive study, and to use mass instead of in- 
dividual treatment of the data collected. She urged the case-study approach 
to evaluation as the only adequate way to appraise changes in students. 

Dressel (11) criticized evaluation studies of personnel services and de- 
tailed nine suggestions for improvement: (a) start with an all-institutional 
statement of objectives; (b) assign responsibility for the various objectives 
to the appropriate parts of the educational program; (c) keep a wide range 
of objectives in mind; (d) do not lose sight of knowledge and of critical 
thinking as outcomes of the activities of personnel services; (e) look for 
possible inadequacies in tests and other devices in common use; (f) be 
slow to replace long-term goals by immediate criteria without critical ex- 
amination of the latter; (g) lay out a master plan for evaluation so that 
in the enthusiasm for one type of evaluation or one objective, its relative 
importance in a total evaluation program is not overlooked; (h) seek advice 
on experimental design and associated statistical treatment; and (i) involve 
as many personnel workers as possible in an evaluation study. 


Coordination 


Hardee (14) identified thru a questionnaire survey an increasing interest 
of personnel administrators in coordinating the counseling done by faculty, 
personnel generalists, and personnel specialists. She discussed coordination 
as a theory of administration and stated that coordination of counseling 
in a campuswide program will be effective when the following criteria are 
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met: (a) the philosophy basic to counseling is analyzed and discussed by 
those who counsel, (b) specific functions and responsibilities are defined 
and the duties of each officer understood by the other officers, (c) the func- 
tions and responsibilities as defined are accepted by each officer and con- 
sidered important and worthwhile, (d) individuals who counsel are given 
opportunity to participate in policy formation, (e) an accounting is made 
of the counseling resources and the findings made known to all who coun- 
sel, (f) a means of communication of ideas among persons responsible 
for counseling is provided and utilized, (g) mutual deliberation is possible 
on problems of individual students by those who counsel, and (h) a sys- 
tematic evaluation of counseling opportunities offered to students is carried 
out. 

Coleman (10) also reviewed the need to coordinate the work of special- 
ized counseling agencies. His suggestions included: (a) developing central- 
ized administrative structure when possible; (b) holding regular group 
meetings of all personnel officers; (c) holding staffings of representative 
student cases on an interagency basis; (d) having joint appointments, or 
at least providing for joint consideration of an applicant; (e) placing 
specialists in other personnel units in training status from time to time; 
(f) arranging to meet jointly as personnel specialists with groups of faculty 
advisers; and (g) considering general education problems, such as cur- 


riculum revision, in association with other specialists and the regular teach- 
ing faculty. 


Needed Research 


Despite the commendable emphasis upon evaluation, the research to date 
has not focused upon the heart of administration—the human processes 
and interrelationships which really determine whether a student-personnel 
program moves forward, treads water, or deteriorates. Research on human 
relations in group organization as found in college student-personnel struc- 
ture, process, and program should be rewarding. The technics and findings 
of the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan in its field 
studies with industry and government are suggestive. Kahn and Katz (16) 
reported research findings suggesting a consistent relationship of four 
classes of variables to the productivity of an organizational group and to 
the psychological returns which the group offers its members. These vari- 
ables are: the supervisor’s ability to play a differentiated role, the degree 
of delegation of authority, the quality of supportiveness or employee orien- 
tation, and the amount of group cohesiveness. The authors emphasized that 
the researcher must grapple with the live organization in order to get at 
the real dimensions of organizational structure and function and the inter- 
relationships of primary groups with the larger organizational context. 
Student-personnel administrators, concerned with “primary” staff groups 
in 10 to 20 different areas within the larger framework of faculty and 
college administration, might well encourage research along these lines. 
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What types of leadership and what types of group processes are most 
productive in student-personnel work? Alberty (1) and Hullfish (15) out. 
lined some principles of democratic administration and of the democratic 
group process with reference to the general field of administration in higher 
education. Could student-personnel administrators design pilot studies 
to test these principles? Some technics of analyzing methods of democratic 
administration are available from the experimentation of the National 
Training Laboratory in Group Development (23). Gordon (13) discussed 
theory and some experience with group-centered leadership and adminis. 
tration in the Counseling Center of the University of Chicago. Lloyd-Jones. 
(19) posited several types of leaders, favoring the “chain reaction” leader 
who believes that the highest function of leadership is to cultivate growth 
in other people. 

Suggestions for new types of research in student-personnel organization 
and administration have been available for many years. For example, in 
1941 Strang (26) proposed a study of the total situation—a form of 
sociography involving a charting of relationships between personnel work- 
ers, administrators, faculty, students, and community agencies, together 
with analyses of actual administrative processes and concrete situations 
in which antagonism developed and others in which cooperation was 
achieved. The interim report of the personnel training program at Har- 
vard, edited by Andrews (4), included statements of research problems 
and needs focused on analysis of human-relations factors in problems 
of industrial management. Additional research needs, particularly with 
reference to the training of personnel workers, occupied substantial parts 
of the 1953 Conference of the National Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators (22). 

To date, the literature has revealed very few research studies. A world 
war and its aftermath of swollen enrolments gave student-personnel admin- 
istrators a daily diet of urgent problems, with little time, money, staff, or 
energy left to carry out research, The situation was not much improved 
during the past three-year period of partial retrenchment in student-per- 
sonnel staffs and budgets. Perhaps a proposal by Burns (8) regarding re- 
search in the field of general administration in higher education is worth 
consideration by student-personnel leaders. He suggested a program of co- 
ordinated institutional studies, utilizing general principles of administra- 
tion as hypotheses} and testing them in various institutions differing in 
objectives, clientele, and in human and physical resources. These studies 
would attempt to get at specific solutions to problems of administration 
on an individual basis, and would also contribute to institutions generally 
in the area of methodology. Burns felt that intensive participation in these 
studies by members of the institutional staffs would help develop intimate 
knowledge of actual working relationships and thus facilitate realistic ap- 
praisals of the elements of the administrative process. 

Student-personnel workers, joining forces with other faculty and admin- 
istrators in the type of cooperative study noted above, should profit in 
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many ways. Foundations and professional associations might provide 
financial and consulting assistance for cooperative research in this field. 
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CHAPTER III 


Selection and Training of 
School and College Personnel Workers 


COLLINS W. BURNETT 


Tue dual responsibility of selecting and training those graduate students 
who want to prepare to take student-personnel positions in public school or 
college is central to the whole problem of what the professional graduate 
program should be. The criteria used to admit students to the graduate 
program and the kinds of experiences provided them determine the 
quality of the professional person on the job. 

This writer is suggesting that at present neither selection nor training 
is well defined. Very little basic research has been reported in the literature 
for this area since 1951 when a similar review was made (16). Much of 
the literature reported in the present review consists of opinions of in- 
dividuals or presentation of programs. This suggests an absence of need 
or an absence of awareness of the importance of research for selecting 
and training school and college personnel workers at the level of the 
graduate program. 

There may be several reasons for this. In the first place, this area is 
still relatively new, having approached maturity only in the last two 
decades. Second, the role of the student-personnel worker needs clari- 
fication. The central setting for counselors, for example, is in educational 
institutions, but there are also counselors in business, industry, penal in- 
stitutions, and youth organizations. Third, nomenclature needs to be 
classified and standardized (9, 12, 16). Saddlemire (32), for example, 
found 61 different titles for 323 personnel administrators in four-year 
liberal arts colleges. Fourth, some jobs, such as that of “counselor,” need 
to be defined carefully. At conferences held at Boulder in 1949 and at 
Ann Arbor (5) in 1949 and 1950, attempts were made to differentiate be- 
tween clinical counseling and student-personnel counseling. 


Selection 


The selection of students for graduate training in school and college 
personnel work is as important as the training program itself. There is 
no argument about this, but the surprising point is that so little research 
has been done to establish adequate criteria for selection. It does seem 
that without careful selection, the burden of proof would indeed be a 
heavy one for the training program. Psychologically speaking, it is not 
possible to change a person’s scholastic aptitude, motivations, attitude, 
and experiences in a short period of time, no matter how excellent the 
training program may be, Selection is also important because of the 
limited time and resources available for training. 
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Problem of selection. The process of selection is complicated by at least 
two factors. Some students should know when they start the graduate pro- 
gram whether the master’s degree will be the terminal degree. Others 
can profit from more advanced training. Certainly it is not possible to 
think only in terms of the doctoral level. There are not enough such 
people to meet the large number of job demands; moreover, some jobs 
are such that their very nature would not interest and hold a person 
trained for the doctorate. A second complicating factor in selection is that 
different jobs have different responsibilities and require different com- 
petencies. The graduate student may start to be a teacher-counselor, only 
to take a job in a college counseling center. This means that placement 
needs to be considered along with selection and training. Careful selec- 
tion and good training may be handicapped if the student is placed in a 
job which requires a different set of competencies. 

Kinds of selection. There seem to be four kinds of selection: initial, self, 
reciprocal, and continuous. Altho one or the other of these four may be 
used exclusively in different graduate training programs, there is no rea- 
son why all four cannot be considered together in a single program. Initial 
selection probably has received the heaviest emphasis. Most colleges and 
universities have established one or more criteria to aid them in initial 
selection of graduate students. Continuous selection also is necessary; the 
student should be helped in every possible way to continue to diagnose 
his series of successes and failures thruout the training program. 

Self-selection has been emphasized by Rogers (31). He stated that a 
considerable amount of self-selection is desirable after the training pro- 
gram has begun. If graduate students have been carefully selected initially 
and if there is a permissive atmosphere in which they work, some of them 
will probably discover for themselves that this particular area or this kind 
of counselor training is not suitable to their special aptitudes. Under these 
conditions some will drop out of the program. 

Selection as a reciprocal process, with the student having a share in 
evaluating himself along with the evaluations made by his advisers, is the 
point of view taken by the Committee on Counselor Training of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association, Division of Counseling and Guidance (4). 
From the time the student enters the graduate department, he is not only 
finding out about himself and his fitness for what he wants to do thru ex- 
aminations, term papers, assistantships, and practicums, but he is also re- 
ceiving the comments and evaluations of those in charge of the program. 

Criteria of selection. The kinds of selection discussed above indicate that 
criteria should be used in selecting students for graduate training. Which 
are the best criteria for this purpose seems to be anybody’s guess because 
there is no adequate research at present to indicate this information. Most 
colleges and universities have developed their own set of selection criteria 
largely on the basis of a common-sense or “what they thought was best” 
approach. In no case reported in the literature is there concrete evidence 
that any single or any combination of these criteria is best. Rogers (31) 
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mentioned use of the same criteria as set forth for clinical psychologists 
by the American Psychological Association. He stressed such important 
points as a broad base of experiences with people, emphatic experiences 
with others, formulation of one’s own basic philosophy, experience of per- 
sonal theory, knowledge of dynamics of personality, and knowledge of 
research design and methodology. He also pointed out that it seems desir- 
able to permit the student to undertake his first year of graduate work 
before much consideration is given to selection in order to permit evalua- 
tion. In discussing the selection of graduate students in guidance for the 
College of the City of New York, Mathewson (26) stated that the following 
criteria were used: “B” average in undergraduate work, satisfactory refer- 
ences from supervisor or administrator, minimum of one year of teaching 
experience, specified background in psychology, and adequate personality 
as judged by an interviewer. In addition to these, all applicants take a 
medical examination and a speech test, and must have minimum under- 
graduate courses in education. 

Hoppock (18), in describing the selection program for doctoral candi- 
dates in guidance at New York University, commented that the candidate 
applies one year prior to starting on the program and can take no courses 
except as a special student. Next he must pass a preliminary comprehensive 
examination and then pass a department selective examination, which con- 
sists of interviews with each of the five major professors in the depart- 
ment. In addition, he submits to a complete physical examination, an 
interview with the university psychiatrist, several interest and personality 
tests, and finally writes an autobiography following a standardized outline. 

Suggested research on selection. This material on selection points up 
the urgent need for careful research to determine the competencies re- 
quired for graduate students planning to do personnel work in schools 
and colleges. After a list of competencies is established, criteria based 
on these competencies can be used in the selection process. The next 
step would be validation of these criteria. It is suggested that in this con- 
nection it would be important to determine how many of the students 
selected on the basis of certain criteria do well on the job, and how many 
fail. A prior step to this would be, also, to determine on the basis of the 
criteria used in initial selection how many of those graduate students 
finish their graduate program successfully. A further step in this process 
would be to set up as a prediction measure the criteria which have been 
developed from competencies required and which have been validated 
against the training and on-the-job operation. 


Professional Education 


If the hypothesis is accepted that selection is a continuous process, 
then selection and professional education continually interact with each 
other. Both are parts of the same process. 
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As with selection, there is very little basic research to indicate which 
are the best experiences and how they can best be presented to enable 
the graduate student to develop the competencies which he needs later 
on the job. Each institution has developed its own particular training 
program, largely on the basis of a common-sense approach to the course 
requirements and other experiences considered necessary. Originally these 
programs devoted their entire emphasis to preparing people for jobs in 
educational settings. Within recent years, however, it has become apparent 
that not only must more people be trained for these kinds of jobs, but 
also they must be trained for jobs which are noneducational in nature. 
The trainee is inclined to counsel or teach or work with students ac- 
cording to the experiences which he has had in his professional educa- 
tion. If he has not developed a real personnel point of view, or if he has 
been treated brusquely with little individual consideration, it is possible 
that he will reflect this in his attitudes toward his own students later. 

Trends. Several trends seem to be developing in professional educa- 
tion programs. Two of these may appear to be in conflict, altho not neces- 
sarily so. Some programs are moving in the direction of preparing the 
counselor to deal with many phases of the school guidance program. 
Others tend toward more specialized professional education for more 
highly specialized work. The fact of the matter is that there is the need 
to provide both in the good program. This adds to the complexity of the 
job. 

Rogers (31) indicated that there is a trend away from technic toward 
attitudinal orientation of counselors, that technic should be stressed only 
as implementation of attitudes, and that the practice of therapy should be 
a part of the training program from the earliest possible time. Wrenn 
(39) suggested that there are several areas developing in the emerging 
pattern of professional education for counselors: psychological knowl- 
edge and skill, now emphasized as the core of training for all counselors; 
both group processes and individual counseling technics; breadth of 
information about the social setting; social and vocational conditions; 
and considerable supervised practice. Jager (19) suggested two other 
developments. One of these is the organization of the training program 
around competencies which the counselor must have. The second stresses 
the need for a greater sense of proportion in our concept of prepara- 
tion. No college program which prepares students to take personnel jobs 
in high school or college can expect to prepare the students for every 
situation. 

Levels of training. Some students will not be qualified or interested 
in going beyond the master’s degree; others will continue thru the 
doctorate. The professional education program must be set up in such 
a way as to provide adequate preparation for personnel workers at 
both of these levels. It is probably true that many jobs of a personnel 
nature in school and college will be done by people with the master’s 
degree, when actually these jobs should be performed by people with 
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the doctorate. Wrenn (38) has initiated some promising research in 
this area by using measures such as the Miller Analogy Test, the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, 
and Allport and others’ Study of Value. This kind of approach may prove 
to be useful, not only in the selection of students for graduate training 
programs, but also in helping those students admitted to determine how 
far they should plan to move in their professional education. 

The Ann Arbor Conferences (5) gave thoro consideration to difflerent 
levels of training. This group established three such levels: part-time 
counselor, psychological counselor, and counselor-psychologist. The 
first two of these are at the subdoctoral level, and the last requires the 
doctorate. The part-time counselor is that person who performs minimal 
counseling functions as an adjunct to his main job. The training for 
psychological counselor involves a two-year program; the person at 
this level would know enough about diagnosis to realize his limitations. 
The counselor-psychologist would provide for the highest level training, 
including practicum and internship experiences. A very interesting ques- 
tion at this point is whether or not students stopping at the level of the 
master’s degree should have the same kind of basic program as those 
who will continue and finish the doctorate. 

Certification. The problems of establishing professional education 
programs in student-personnel work are closely related to certification 
problems. In some cases certification requirements have influenced the 
programs of college. and universities. In other situations the reverse 
has been true. It should also be said that there is a relationship between 
problems of selection and certification. Kindig (20), Kremen (21), 
Martinson (25), and Schrader (34) pointed out that certification re- 
quirements for this area of training are being increased. Most states 
require three years of teaching and 50 weeks of out-of-school experi- 
ences, plus a year of work in the field of guidance at the graduate level. 
Kremen (21) concluded that unless certification requirements are set 
up for counselors, the profession must risk having incompetents in the 
field. He stated that in 1950, 23 states had adopted school-counselor 
certification plans. A recent study in California (8) recommended that 
all persons who spend more than half their time in pupil-personnel work 
in public schools be placed under one general pupil-personnel certificate. 
This plan would eliminate the former three credentials for school psy- 


chologist, school psychometrist, and supervisor of child welfare and 
attendance. 


Programs of Professional Education 


In this section it is proposed to discuss the specifics involved in 
graduate programs, namely, areas, technics, and supervised training. 

Many different areas have been suggested as being necessary for ade- 
quate preparation of school and college personnel workers. It would’ 
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be difficult if not impossible to require these at the doctoral level, and 
certainly it would not be possible to include them all at the master’s 
degree level. Here again is the problem of which kinds of training to 
require for all persons who plan to go into any kind of school and 
college personnel work, or what specific kinds to require for people 
who plan to take specific jobs. At the present time most graduate train- 
ing programs have defined the same basic requirements so that all 
people go thru the program regardless of what particular job they may 
take later. Robinson (30: 287) stated: “The student counselor must 
have thorough training in psychology, sociology, economics, and educa. 
tion, if he is to understand the many factors which influence client 
behavior. He must also have thorough training in the technical skills 
of counseling if he is to obtain diagnostic information and put across 
remedial suggestions.” 

The Committee on Counselor Training of the American Psychological 
Association, Division of Counseling and Guidance (4) pointed out that 
the graduate student should have basic nonpsychological training in his 
predoctoral program. In addition to a core of basic concepts and tools 
and technics common to all psychologists, the following areas seem 
necessary: (a) personality organization and development, (b) knowl- 
edge of social environment, (c) appraisal of the individual, (d) counsel- 
ing, and (e) professional orientation practicum. The counseling psy- 
chologist should have a wide range of counseling experiences, but em- 
phasis should stress experiences with normal individuals. Froehlich 
(14) cautioned that it is not possible to be authoritative about the exact 
kind of training program that is best until there are comprehensive, 
definite job analyses of all types of counseling positions and until a 
careful validation has been made of the counselor’s success in achiev- 
ing the objectives of his job. He did, however, recommend a broad-area 
approach for graduate preparation. He suggested the following: philos- 
ophy and principles of guidance, growth of the individual, study of the 
individual, utilization of the data, administrative relationships, counsel- 
ing technics, and supervised experience. 

The participants of the Ann Arbor Conferences (5) noted a definite 
trend in training counselors to understand personality structure of 
clients. This is in line with emphasis on areas of preparation rather 
than specific courses. Counselor competencies should be considered, 
rather than specific courses which the counselor must take. If this is a 
sound assumption, it may mean that many graduate programs will need 
a complete overhauling. 

Woolf and Woolf (37) conceived of the graduate training program 
as being founded on a broad basis. They suggested that it should include 
a study of the history of the guidance movement, remedial services, 
student government and extraclass activities, organization, administra- 
tion of student-personnel programs, and curriculum construction. Know- 
ing about administration is valuable because many graduates who start 
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as counselors soon move into administrative positions where they need 
to know how to organize, how to administer, and how to cooperate with 
other colleges on the campus. 

In his study of the preparation of California public secondary-school 
counselors, Larson (23) recommended that the program include the 
following: (a) emphasis on personal qualifications needed by counse- 
lors; (b) more opportunities for supervised laboratory and field ex- 
periences; (c) specialization in psychology, encouraged only after the 
student has acquired broad foundations in education and sociology; 
(d) teaching; and (e) out-of-school work experience, required before 
anyone starts with school counseling. 

Technics. The technics used in graduate programs are legion. Perhaps the 
most comprehensive job of bringing together these many different training 
methods and procedures has been done by the American Psychological 
Association, Division of Counseling and Guidance, Committee on Coun- 
selor Training (2) thru its subcommittee on Training Methods and 
Procedures. This committee obtained responses from all parts of the 
United States. A total of 128 descriptions of training methods and 
procedures was received. A total of 62 counselor and training methods 
was reported in the literature at that time. It was interesting to the 
writer, who was a member of the committee which made this study, that 
numerous excellent training methods and procedures reported directly 
from different training programs had never appeared in the literature. 
This may mean that there are many good methods used but that counse- 
lors hesitate to write about them because they lack research findings. 

The most common training methods and procedures reported in the 
literature seem to be the following: role playing and psychodrama, 
demonstration interviewing as well as other demonstration technics fol- 
lowed by discussion, case studies, recorded interviews, direct counseling 
practice, visual aids, and a group of miscellaneous methods and pro- 
cedures. Others which were found in the literature were: multiple ther- 
apy, field visits, real client counseling, demonstration of group-guidance 
technics, situational cases, use and interpretation of test data, and occupa- 
tional survey of the community. 

There have been a few basic research studies which have attempted 
to determine the value of some technics. Hoppock (17) reported on the 
evaluation of two methods of demonstrating group-guidance technics. 
In the first situation, each technic was demonstrated twice—once by the 
instructor and once by the students—alternating the order. In the 
second situation, the experiment was repeated in two additional terin 
groups. The results showed that the students preferred demonstrations 
by the instructor. To teach occupations, Miller (27) set up two experi- 
mental groups and one control group on a matched basis to use voca- 
tional-guidance films and visits to plants. Later he used a 100-item test 
to measure gains in occupational information. The results showed that 
the visitation group had more gains in occupational information than 
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the film group. Both experimental groups were superior to the control 
group. 

Mullin (28) described an interesting technic to acquaint prospective 
counselors with opportunities and requirements of different counseling 
jobs. She invited small groups to her class for panel presentations, a 
total of about 27 persons representing counseling in schools, colleges, and 
social agencies. The student evaluations were favorable. Beilin (6) 
suggested to his class of about 15 students in occupations that they make 
an occupational survey of their small business community. Committees 
were organized with the instructor serving as a consultant. The results 
reported showed that there was a better understanding of the world of 
work, that the committee work brought the class closer together, that the 
group learned how to make an occupational survey, and that in doing 
so the group learned a number of new skills. 

Supervised Field Work. The part of the program which includes labora- 
tory, practicum, and internship areas has become one of the most important 
parts of the entire graduate training program. In spite of the fact that super- 
vised experience is now practiced widely and is recognized by almost all 
leaders in the field as being most important, it does seem strange that this 
development has been so slow. There is evidence to suggest that con- 
tinued emphasis will be given to supervised experience. Embree (10, 11) 
mentioned several developments which have contributed to supervised 
practice in counseling. Among these he included the following: training 
of social workers, internship and residency in medical training, pro- 
cedures developed in student teaching, laboratory approaches in group 
work, and refinement of practicum policies in the training of clinical 
psychologists. He recommended that supervised practice and counseling 
be continuous thruout the entire training program—not a single course. 
He also pointed out that these experiences should become graded in 
terms of the trainee taking more and more responsibility. The content of 
such experiences should be determined by the analysis of competencies 
required by various types of counselors. A further point which he made 
is that there should be developed a core of experiences basic to all coun- 
selor training. Williamson (36) listed six aspects of practical training: 
interviewing, case reading, case conference, supervised experience in a 
broad sense (including experiences in business and personnel offices, 
elementary school, high school, and state institutions), internship, and 
group therapy. 

Another important aspect of supervised field experience is that the 
student himself cannot undertake this unless he has careful, competent 
supervision. It is also important that his field work be carefully selected 
or developed to relate closely to the philosophy and objectives of the 
other parts of the training program. Bridgewater and Crookston (7) 
pointed out that there is an especial need for supervised training experi- 
ences at the master’s degree level because usually so little is done here. 
In many cases it is possible for the person at this level in guidance or 
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counselor training to finish his program without a single counseling 
experience. 

One of the most thoro surveys of supervised practice has been done 
by the U. S. Office of Education thru its Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion (35). The survey showed that about 71 percent of the 48 colleges 
studied had established their supervised training programs since the 
end of World War II. The report emphasized that a program of practical 
experience is necessary in counselor preparation in order that the coun- 
selor have a wide background of skills, knowledge, and understanding. 
Among the purposes listed for supervised practice in counselor prepara- 
tion are the following: (a) to help the trainee develop a background of 
real experience, (b) to help him understand the relationship of guidance 
to other school services, (c) to give the trainee confidence in the use of 
guidance technics, (d) to help him learn to work with other school 
personnel, and (e) to provide opportunities for trainee self-evaluation 
and motivation for additional training. This same report presented the 
following as basic considerations in supervised practice: (a) The institu- 
tion should have a functioning program of counseling, records, and 
personnel services. (b) Graduate students should have teaching experi- 
ence plus other work experience not in education. (c) Supervised prac- 
tice experiences should be carried out in the type of school or agency 
and at the level the student expects to work. 

Three important phases of graduate supervised training are laboratory, 
practicum, and internship. Laboratory experiences probably are the 
most common in graduate training programs. It is in this situation that 
the graduate student begins to work with materials and with people. 
This usually starts in a very cautious way. The graduate student may 
begin by taking a number of different interest and aptitude tests himself, 
or he and his laboratory partner may exchange in administering these 
tests to each other. A counseling case may be presented in detail by the 
instructor, and then the group will react to this. Often students will begin 
counseling each other in pairs in a laboratory situation in order to get 
the feel of the counseling situation. Sometimes these beginning counsel- 
ing sessions are tape recorded and then played back and discussed with 
pertinent comments by the instructors. All such experiences in the labora- 
tory situation are at a preliminary level to get the student ready to take 
more responsibility. 

Next is the practicum, which is at the center of some of the most 
valuable training that the graduate student can obtain. The purpose of 
the practicum is to give the graduate student an opportunity to synthe- 
size previous learnings and to focus them on working with clients or 
practical materials. Actually, this is one of the best ways to safeguard 
the public from employing personnel workers who have had only a 
formal, academic training. The Committee on Counselor Training of 
the American Psychological Association, Division of Counseling and 
Guidance (3) pointed out that the practicum also helps the student get 
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acquainted with working conditions and processes, He learns to adapt 
himself to pressures of actual working conditions. 

The internship in many graduate training programs represents the 
highest level of experience possible for the graduate student. In many 
cases, tho not always, it carries a stipend. The graduate student is near 
the end of his graduate training or has completed his doctorate and 
accepts a position in line with the work which he wants to do later. Here 
again there is need for a great deal of research. We really do not know 
what is the best kind of internship arrangement; neither do we know 
at what particular time in the graduate program it should come. We 
are not even sure of the best way to supervise and to evaluate it. Larson 
(23) suggested that the problem of how to develop a functional intern- 
ship program is one of our great needs. Landy (22) commented, “One 
of the most serious lacks in counselor training has been the absence or 
near absence of any provision for a thorough-going, carefully supervised 
internship program in a school setting.” Lerner (24) pointed out that 
of the 19 states which have set up formal requirements for certification 
of the guidance counselor, only 12 require some kind of business or 
industrial experience. Most of the other states require academic courses 
but overlook the practical angle. This is a lack in counselor preparation. 

Colle es and universities should include some direct participation or 
internship experiences in business and industry as a requirement of the 
academic program. Many counselors are not prepared to deal with voca- 
tional counseling, for example, because they have not had any internship 
program which provided this kind of experience. Pierson (29) suggested 
some general principles that should be followed in setting up internships. 
A good example of the internship program is described by Fodor and 
Hatch (13) in the Detroit Cooperative Counselor Training Program in 
Business and Industry launched in 1942. This internship is planned for 
six weeks in the summer for counselors and pupil-personnel administra- 
tors. It has three parts: the industrial program, the retailing part, the 
business office phase. Counselors are employed for 32 hours per week 
and rotate from job to job. Representatives from three areas meet with 
the counselors four hours per week. Leaders in guidance and counseling 
are brought in to work with the group another four hours. Counselors 
are paid for 40 hours of work per week and receive graduate credit. Evalua- 
tions of this program indicate that participants think the program is 
effective in presenting occupational information, that the program is 
excellent for improving relations between education, business, and in- 
dustry, and that the program helps to improve participants’ understand- 
ing of the personnel point of view. 


Inservice Education 4 
Altho the matter of inservice education has received some attention 
in the literature, very little has happened to tell us how to do a good job. 
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This is the kind of training in which a principal may want to involve a 
group of his teachers, in reorienting them to the guidance needs of boys 
and girls. Counselors can also profit from inservice training. Likewise 
is this true for counseling psychologists, residence-hall counselors, and 
departmental advisers at the college level. There certainly seems to be 
a need for this kind of training. Samler (33) mentioned that the mere 
fact a person has attained a doctor’s degree in a major area of counsel- 
ing or guidance is not sufficient to guarantee lifetime efficiency. For 
example, a degree issued in 1940 may mean that the person does not 
know very much about client-centered therapy. Inservice training, then, 
is one possibility for keeping people alert and well informed. 

At the state level, there seems to be some concerted action to provide 
more inservice programs for guidance workers. Kindig (20) found in 
his survey that 44 states have plans providing for inservice training of 
guidance workers in cooperation with state supervisory offices. 

The most common technics which have been suggested for inservice- 
training programs are the following: (a) case conferences based on 
actual student happenings; (b) working closely with those faculty who 
are already interested in doing more for students; (c) using various 
communication channels to stimulate faculty such as department staff 
meetings and discussion of individual cases, weekly staff meetings with 
the staff of counselors, campus councils or committees which meet reg- 
ularly, and special seminars for new and old staff members from differ- 
ent parts of the college campus; (d) making available appropriate books 
and pamphlets which can be routed to the staff; and (e) conducting 
workshops, conferences, projects, and research activities. 


Major Areas of Needed Research 


So far very little research has been done to indicate clear guideposts 
for setting up selection criteria and training programs. Below are four 
main points of research which need to be considered: 

1. Clarification of the roles and functions of different student per- 
sonnel workers at the high-school and college level 


2. Determination of the competencies which are required of these people 
in order that they be able to do effective work 

3. Determination of how these competencies can be translated into 
selection criteria 


4. Determination of how these competencies can be translated into 
an effective training program. 


In addition to these there should be attention to the problem of valida- 
tion of selection criteria. There should be emphasis on the validation 
of objectives of training programs. Some questions to be considered in- 
clude the following: What are the most effective training technics to 
bring about the desired competencies? What are the most effective 
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methods for supervised training? What are the most effective technics 
for inservice training? What kind of evaluation of all phases of the 
training program can be developed in order to determine whether the 
program is accomplishing its objectives? 

All of this seems like a lot of work—and it is. The meaning is clear. 
Leaders engaged in the selection and training of school and college per- 
sonnel workers must plan and implement carefully designed research 
to find the answers to these many important questions. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Counseling Function 


EDWARD S. BORDIN 
C. GILBERT WRENN 


The field of counseling is beset with confusion, being interpreted either 
too generally or too specifically. On the one hand, the term “counseling” 
is not synonymous with “guidance” or “student-personnel work,” for 
these are more inclusive concepts. Nor is a student-personnel worker 
necessarily a counselor, altho he may be. He may, on the other hand, 
be a placement worker, or an admissions officer, or a director of a 
program with a specialization in any one of several fields other than 
counseling. Counseling is one function in a program of guidance or 
student-personnel services, but it is only one. 

The other horn of the dilemma is to be too specific and to limit 
counseling so that it is conceived as only a form of psychotherapy. To 
break a bold path thru a jungle of passionate words on the subject, it 
is proposed simply that counseling may be psychotherapy, but it is not 
always so. In general, psychotherapy is somewhat more limited in mean- 
ing than counseling. Traditionally, but by no means essentially, it is 
linked with a medical setting. For the purposes of this chapter, we shall 
follow the precedent set by the authors of the respective chapters on 
counseling and on psychotherapy in the 1954 Annual Review of Psy- 
chology (49). There the author of the chapter “Counseling Methods” 
stated that there will be “no attempt to distinguish between counseling 
and psychotherapy in this chapter but to include in the main only studies 
under either rubric that have a non-medical setting” (55: 337). This is 
not a satisfactory resolution of the interlinking of the two terms but it 
provides an operational distinction, which, if understood by all readers, 
approaches a satisfactory solution. 

The topic will be considered under five headings: 

Professional Developments in Counseling 
Systematic Formulations and Theories 
Evaluation of Counseling Outcomes 
Studies of the Counseling Process 
Research and Evaluation Methodology. 


Professional Developments in Counseling 


The past three years have seen considerable progress in the recogni- 
tion of counseling and counselors. The Division of Counseling and 
Guidance of the American Psychological Association very recently 
changed its title to Division of Counseling Psychologists in an apparent 
effort to give more weight to the professional status of counseling. This 
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followed a major step forward taken by the same group in 1951, when 
they recommended a program of supervised experience as part of gradu- 
ate education (1) and provided recommendations for a program of 
professional education for counseling psychologists at the PhD level (2). 

Closely following these statements came announcements of both a 
new and a revised program of counseling in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. The new program provided for the establishment of the position 
of Counseling Psychologist (Vocational Counselor) in VA _ hospitals, 
with a qualifying requirement of a PhD in counseling psychology. 
Almost simultaneously came the announcement of change of title and 
requirements of the VA Vocational Adviser in the various veterans 
guidance centers. This position is now classified also as Counseling 
Psychologist (Vocational Counselor) with requirements of a PhD in 
psychology or two years of graduate work in specified fields. The experi- 
ence requirements of these two positions are particularly specific, such 
as the stipulation of one year of medically supervised experience for 
the hospital position for the former, and of six months of experience 
with the disabled for the latter. In both these new openings counseling 
is recognized as a fully responsible professional position, not an 
adjunct to administrative or other functions. 

Altho “training” (a poor term for the education of professional 
workers—we “train” dogs and monkeys!) is considered more com- 
pletely in another chapter, it cannot be entirely omitted at this point 
because it is an integral part of the professional developments in the 
field. Considerable significance should be attached to the “professional 
education” emphasis suggested in both the APA and the VA develop- 
ments. The trend is toward expecting more and more psychological 
sophistication of those who counsel, while not materially reducing 
emphasis upon the knowledge needed of the social, vocational, business 
or industrial, and educational structure within which the individual 
functions. There is a merging of traditional vocational guidance with 
concern for the emotional and motivational aspects of behavior, which 
characterize psychotherapy. This has been pointed up from the point 
of view of the professional education of counselors (57, 59) and of 
an operational theory (51). The development is disturbing to the more 
casual academic and vocational counselors on the one hand, and to the 
more clinically trained counselors on the other. The first feels that too 
much is expected of them, that they should not be expected to deal with 
“emotional” problems. The second is certain that if he is really qualified 
in personality dynamics and psychological appraisal, he cannot be 
expected to keep up with shifts in the broad social, vocational, and educa- 
tional environments. Both are unhappy, but both will have to accept 
the conclusion that one emphasis requires the other in dealing with 
clients or students in a realistic manner. 

A reading of Chapter III in this issue leaves one with the distinct feel- 
ing that we are moving in several different directions simultaneously. 
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Part of this is because there is too little agreement in the earlier men. 
tioned distinction between counselors and other types of student-per- 
sonnel workers. There is probably greater clarity in what is desirable 
in the education of counselors than of any other type of guidance 
worker. Note, for example, the rapid increase in the number of states 
that require or recommend certification of school counselors, (refer- 
ence 2] in Chapter III), and the moves described by Weiner (52) toward 
state certification in psychology. Eight states now license or certify 
psychologists, and efforts toward certification are active in at least 
20 others. Such considerations do not, of course, mean that the “best” 
education for, let us say, the counseling psychologist is necessarily the 
most effective preparation for all other guidance workers. Many so- 
called “counselor-preparation” and “counselor-certification” programs 
are actually not limited to counselors at all, but include student-personnel 
workers in general. “Counseling” has merely become a convenient and 
inclusive term used to designate any general type of guidance work. 
We will not become professional until this particular error is rectified, 
and we will thus be able to proceed to a clear appreciation of the 
professional-education distinctions that are involved. 

A start toward clarification has been made in various attempts to 
provide a realistic description of a counselor. Cottle (11) has re- 
viewed the scattered literature and initiated a study of the distinctive 
personality attributes of counselors. The beginning phases of Cottle’s 
research are to be reported in the first two issues of the Journal of 
Counseling Psychology (first issue scheduled for April 1954). One 
should also note the long-range Menninger Foundation study of the 
characteristics of a psychotherapist (27). Still another point that relates 
to professional development is the necessary assumption that a professional 
man is never finished with his education (40), He must forever be con- 
cerned with research literature in his field, with professional institutes and 
short courses, and with the introduction and validation of new technics. 
The amount of attention in the literature to inservice development is dis- 
appointingly small and rarely creative. 

Two other recent developments in counseling are more encouraging: 
(a) increased clarity on the ethics of counseling, and (b) a new journal 
devoted exclusively to counseling. The code of ethics of the American Psy- 
chological Association, adopted in 1952, contains much that is of signifi- 
cance to counselors. One attempt (56) has been made to select pertinent 
materials from this code and to organize them around the focal problems 
and relationships of the counselor. Another statement of a code for counse- 
lors (21) is an amalgamation of pertinent parts of existing codes of ethics 
in medicine, law, social work, and psychology. This development is im- 
portant. The members of no group can gain respect from their consumers, 
their employers, or their colleagues in related disciplines until it is known 
that their practice stems from established standards of performance and 
responsibility. 
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The appearance of a new periodical, the Journal of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy, is likewise a professional step forward. The research in counseling 
outcomes, procedures, theory, and education has been perforce published in 
a variety of journals—all with a large backlog of manuscripts. The new 
journal is the result of the dreams, thought, and financial subsidy of about 
20 professional men and women in the field who decided the need was 
great enough to justify the considerable effort required to start a new 
journal. It will be devoted primarily to research studies, altho some descrip- 
tive and theoretical material will appear in each issue. If executed as 
planned, the new journal will add to both professional competence and a 
feeling of professional homogeneity in counseling. It is to be edited by 
Frank M. Fletcher, with editorial offices in Room 2, Old Armory, Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

It is perhaps appropriate here to mention some of the new texts in coun- 
seling that have appeared since the review of this topic in 1951. This will 
be done as a service to the reader, but space limitations prevent any attempt 
at evaluation. Four of these originate in what one might call a psycholog- 
ically oriented background. Two of the four, Rogers’ second book on the 
subject (37), already a classic for those so oriented, and the work of 
Shostrom and Brammer (47) are nondirectively oriented. Blum and Balin- 
sky (8) and Hahn and MacLean (24) have a more general, but strongly 
clinical, approach to educational and vocational counseling. The book on 
interviewing by Fenlason (15) has a social-work origin, but much that 
is significant for counselors in any field. The same is true of two books 
in pastoral counseling by Hiltner (26) and Wise (54), since both authors 
are psychologically oriented. Two others are not strictly texts in counsel- 
ing, but one (58) has a sizable block of chapters on counseling, within a 
text on student-personnel work in college; the other (60) is a book of 
readings that contains short excerpts and much quotable material. There 
is evidence in these books that counseling is at least at the self-conscious 
stage of professional development with considerable awareness of what is 
meant by professionally exact procedures. 


Systematic Formulations and Theories 


The literature of the period covered by this issue is rich with theory 
formulations. Some of these are very close indeed to counseling practice 
and should not be overlooked. There is far too much original material to 
be covered within these few paragraphs (from 35 to 50 books, chapters, 
and articles), but recourse may be had to a source which provides a 
regular summary of the literature on psychological theory and research. 
The Annual Review of Psychology reviews the literature on 18 topics in 
psychology, one of which is counseling. This section will therefore draw 
upon what has already been summarized on counseling theory by the vari- 


ous authors of the chapters on counseling from 1950 thru the first half of 
1953. 
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In 1951 Pepinsky (33) commented on the concerted effort being made 
to integrate counseling with basic theory and research in such areas as 
perception and learning. He believed that the “internal frame of reference” 
that is proposed or implied by such nondirective writers as Porter, Snygg, 
and Combs requires much in the way of research support before it can 
be accepted as other than a hypothesis. In this theory of perception it is 
assumed that the counselor must understand how a client perceives his 
“self” in relation to its environment before he can be helpful to that 
client. This may be a healthy reaction away from sole reliance upon the 
“objective appraisal” emphasis, but still much remains to be done to 
prove that this can be done, or how it can be done, or whether or not it 
contributes to a more effective counseling relationship. It is interesting 
to note that Hilgard in his APA presidential speech also urged that we 
go beyond the study of a perceived self (one which is present in aware- 
ness) to an inferred self. The counselor is to help the client to “achieve 
insight,” to re-evaluate his self and his motives, and to accept previously 
unacceptable features of the self. In this address, Hilgard utilized concepts 
closely linked to psychoanalytic theory as compared with the close correla- 
tion by Porter and Combs of “self concept” as a term in nondirective theory. 

With respect to learning theory, Pepinsky dwells upon those proposed 
by Magaret (28), by Shaw (43, 44), and by Shoben (45) as having the 
most relevance for counseling. The concept of an inferred “anxiety” is 
utilized, as is counterconditioning in the nonthreatening environment of 
the interview, to illustrate what may happen in therapy. Magaret (28) 
believes that the client generalizes at an increasingly higher level of integra- 
tion as he relates the attitudes developed in his interpersonal relations with 
the counselor to interpersonal relationships outside the therapeutic relation- 
ship. In a sense, all of these propose a kind of social learning within the 
interview relationship. 

In 1952, Gilbert (19) discussed the relationship of learning theory and 
counseling (therapy) at even greater length but tied it in with the psy- 
choanalytic concepts that are involved. Gilbert cited Dollard and Miller, 
Mowrer, Thorne, and Rogers to show their dependence upon concepts of 
a consciousness-unconsciousness dichotomy, repression, conflict, and even 
transference as factors in understanding what takes place in therapy. This 
latter concept is seen as bearing upon the common occurrence of resistance 
in counseling. Gilbert commented, “If one accepts Dollard and Miller’s 
explanation of transference as simply a generalization of responses, the 
concept becomes much less mysterious and considerably more important in 
all types of counseling relationships” (19: 357). Mowrer’s position, in his 
Learning Theory and Personality Dynamics (30), that neurosis is a learn- 
ing deficit and that therapy consists of the social education of the superego, 
is an alternative to the orthodox Freudian superego-guilt complex. (In a 
later publication, Mowrer (29), made clear his belief that psychotherapy is 
concerned with bringing repressed [neurotic] anxieties into consciousness 
and that counseling is limited to the rational process of dealing with con- 
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scious anxieties. Few have accepted this distinction even tho it is one logical 
basis for differentiation.) Gilbert concluded that “any distinctions between 
counseling and psychotherapy seem to be basically unnecessary and artifi- 
cial, [and] that the therapeutic situation represents a teaching-learning 
relationship” (19: 358). Some would not agree that these two conclusions 
are compatible. 

Among other theoretical considerations, Williamson (53) in 1953 gave 
attention, to the vocational-choice theories proposed by Ginzberg and others 
(20) and Super (51). Ginzberg’s theory (20) is well known by this time 
and has provided a springboard for further theories and for some research. 
Super’s 1951 article (51) proposed a self-concept basis for vocational 
counseling, suggesting that making a vocational choice is one means of 
“implementing one’s self-concept.” In 1953, Super (50) took issue with 
certain aspects of Ginzberg’s theory and constructed a 10-point theory of 
vocational development, stressing the dynamics of the long process of choice 
and adjustment, and the interplay of interests, aptitudes, self-concept, and 
work satisfactions. Williamson concluded that Super’s “reformulation of 
vocational choice in terms of self-concepts” is both promising and signifi- 
cant for vocational counseling (53: 358). 

Within this same framework, Wrenn (55) in the 1954 volume discussed 
the contribution made by Small (48) to the Ginzberg-Super discussion. 
Small found some research evidence to indicate that vocational choice is 
a factor of ego strength. The evidence is that the more poorly adjusted 
adolescent boys of his study had more “phantasy” vocational choices than 
the better adjusted boys, suggesting that the wishful-thinking type of choice 
provides a prop to a weak ego (poor self-confidence). Wrenn further pro- 
posed that the stresses of adolescent life may cause a boy to shift from a 
realistic vocational choice to a phantasy choice because of the need at the 
time for unrealistic but ego-satisfying dreams about the future. A well- 
established phantasy choice calls for some psychotherapy before the boy 
can rationally consider vocational information and aptitude realities. 
Beyond the vocational-theory proposals, Wrenn analyzed two areas of 
theory at some length. The first of these is the neo-nondirective collabora- 
tive counseling of Perry and Estes (35) and other theoretical formulations 
in client-centered counseling that are provided by Butler and by Rogers. 
The Perry and Estes’ proposal is built upon a concept of the learning 
process as including both directed (social) learning and selective or self- 
learning. Counseling admits the existence of one and utilizes the other. 
Butler (9) also developed an extensive learning theory in which there is 
reliance upon the concept of anticipatory behavior in the two-way personal- 
social interaction of a counseling relationship. The second theory area is 
that of the self-concept, for which four research studies are presented as 
ammunition for this front of the war of ideas. 

Both Black (6) and Hahn (23) pointed up the common elements in psy- 
chotherapy and common ground in psychotherapy and counseling. The 
effort is a brave one, but counseling is far from an integrated concept, in 
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either theory or practice. Perhaps that is as it should be. Human behavior 
is far from simple, and behavior from person to person is individual and 
heterogeneous in nature. Why should any one theory or any one practice 
be expected to encompass the varieties of human behavior and human need? 


Evaluation of Counseling Outcomes 


There are many reasons to expect counselors to continue to carry out and 
publish studies of the effectiveness of their particular programs. Most of 
these reasons arise from the pressures of “social accounting.” Administra- 
tors of schools and colleges continue to want evidence of the amount of 
“returns” obtained by devoting a portion of the total budget to counseling. 
Since classroom teaching is seen as the main “business” of educational insti- 
tutions, it is not surprising to find that counseling as a nonclassroom educa- 
tional effort does not attain the status of an inherently valued activity and 
must justify and rejustify itself. While this differential skepticism toward 
these two types of educational activities may not be rationally justified, it 
nevertheless represents a reality which counselors must accept. 

During this period there has been the usual number of studies which 
propose to demonstrate that counseling as a generic process, or this coun- 
seling program, is useful. Among the more interesting of these studies 
are those by Bartlett (5), Guthrie and O’Neill (22), Rothney and Roens 
(39), and Serene (42). Rothney and Roens attempted an ambitious follow- 
up of two groups of 129 students, one counseled and the other not counseled, 
over a span of five junior and senior high-school grades. They found evi- 
dence to suggest gains in terms of academic outcomes, that is, less failure, 
fewer curriculum changes, higher grades, and higher rate of admission to 
college. There were gains for noncollege-going counseled students, based on 
the students’ reports. These included greater employment, greater definite- 
ness concerning vocational plans and means of attaining them, and better 
adjustment. Bartlett (5) reported evidence that four-fifths of 498 veterans 
referred by Veterans’ Administration training officials for personal counsel- 
ing were later judged by these officials to have shown “much” or “some” 
improvement. Unfortunately, there is no way to assess the extent to which 
referral reflected favorable attitudes toward counseling, which may have 
biased the training officials’ evaluations. Guthrie and O’Neill (22) found no 
differences in grades when they compared three groups of freshmen drawn 
from dormitories. Group I received systematic counseling on study habits 
and other educational problems, Group II simply had personal contact 
with dormitory counselors, and Group III had no contact at all. While the 
authors were inclined to attribute their negative results to the fact that the 
counseled students had not asked for counseling nor had been made to feel 
that they were getting any special treatment, one cannot overlook the fact 
that most dormitory-counseling programs operate in this relatively informal 
way. 
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The final report, by Serene (42), serves to illustrate the limitations in 
information obtained by studies designed solely for “accounting” purposes. 
One hundred twenty-four Grade XI underachievers were counseled, with 
Grades X and XII serving as controls. The correlation between ability and 
achievement in Grade XI jumped from .56 to .76 at the end of the period 
of counseling. Since one important aspect of the counseling included calling 
the student’s attention to the discrepancy between his potential and his 
actual achievements in a relatively nonthreatening manner, one cannot help 
wondering whether challenging information delivered in a warm support- 
ing manner may not be sufficient to account for the difference. Unless one 
introduces variations in process as experimental variables, such questions 
are unanswerable. 

It is encouraging to find evaluative studies which incorporate comparisons 
of counseling processes in their experimental design. Dressel and Matteson 
(13) presented an outstanding example of such studies in their investigation 
of the effect of client participation in test interpretation. They carefully 
controlled the experimental variable of participation by actual process 
analysis and found that those who participate most, gain most in self-under- 
standing and tend to be more secure in their vocational choice, but are 
neither more nor less satisfied with counseling. By contrast, Carlson and 
Vandever (10), attempting to compare nondirective and directive methods 
in vocational counseling, utilized no specific process measures to insure the 
conformity of their two methods to specification. They supplied no informa- 
tion about the counselor’s special training in either method of counseling. 
Instead, they simply assured readers that the two methods were followed 
in accordance with the writings of their leading exponents. Advocates of 
either method are likely to question the finding of no difference between 
methods, on the ground that neither method can be learned by a “cook- 
book” approach. 

Rothney (38), like Dressel and Matteson (13), addressed himself to the 
effects of test interpretation, in this case to the question of possible disturb- 
ing reactions. From an analysis of 811 reactions of 340 high-school students 
to the interpretation of their psychological test scores, he concluded that 
there do not seem to be significant negative or disturbing reactions. Whether 
this should be taken as evidence against or in support of test interpretation 
is problematical. The kinds of “negative or disturbing” reactions reported 
dealt with not understanding the interpretation, skepticism, encouragement 
or discouragement received, disappointment, and surprise. Most of these 
reactions represent what would be expected if the students were receiving 
new information about themselves. One might argue that little evidence of 
this kind of reaction suggests that the members of the group gained little 
new information about themselves. In this sense, “disturbing reactions” are 
to be desired. As to disturbing reactions which would reflect interferences 
in the counseling relationship, the study did not appear to make it possible 
for evidence of that sort to be obtained. 
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Two investigations of the predictability of success in psychotherapy 
are suggestive of the conditions favoring success in counseling. With a 
population of patients in a psychiatric clinic, Barron (3) found evidence 
from the Minnesota Multiphasic, the Rorschach, the Wechsler, and the 
Ethnocentrism scales, that the patients who profited most from psychother- 
apy were more intelligent, better integrated, and less ethnocentric. Blau (7) 
utilized behavior in the first interview in an exploratory study of popula- 
tions corresponding closely to counseling cases. His results—that the more 
successful clients gave expression to a higher proportion of positive and 
ambivalent as compared with negative self-attitudes—seem to reflect the 
same factors found by Barron. Counselors can expect the most success with 
clients who are relatively more capable and more integrated. Perhaps there 
is also an upper limit. No answer is yet available. 


. uct. ate co 2 Gee a ee eee. 


Studies of the Counseling Process 


This has been an active period of research in the area of counseling 
and psychotherapeutic process. We shall give most attention to the more 
incisive studies reported by Dittmann (12) and by Fiedler (16, 17, 18) 
because they deal with the major issues between theories of therapeutic 
requirements of interpersonal relationships. 

In abstracted form, the results obtained by these two investigators are 
contradictory. Fiedler (16, 17, 18), in a provocative series of investiga- 
tions, found evidence to support the conclusion that differences in ther- 
apeutic concepts and therapeutic relationships were not a function of 
theoretical orientation, but rather of experience. This was done by prepar- 
ing a series of statements descriptive of various kinds of therapeutic inter- 
actions. One step was to ask the therapists and nontherapists to Q-sort the 
statements on a continuum of correspondence with an ideal therapeutic 
relationship. Another step was to have observers Q-sort the same sets 
of statements after listening to recordings made by therapists represent- 
ing either nondirective orthodox psychoanalytic or Adlerian theoretical 
orientations, and with differing levels of experience. On the other hand, 
Dittmann (12), within the confines of a single patient-therapist relation- 
ship, found evidence to support the conclusion that different outcomes in 
terms of patient progress were associated with the maintenance of a con- 
sistent context of therapist response to both feeling and behavior, and 
with therapist responses “slightly deeper than pure reflection.” Dittmann 
pointed out that nondirective theory emphasizes response to perceptions 
of emotionalized attitudes (feelings) at a level of full awareness, while 
psychoanalytic theory emphasizes response to motor expressions of impulses 
(behavior) at a depth a little beyond that of full awareness. Thus, his results 
would suggest that both response emphases with regard to referents must 
be taken into account, but that the psychoanalytic concept of appropriate 
depth is favored over the nondirective concept. 
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As the fervor associated with nondirective theory has waned, a receptive 
climate for accepting results pointing to no differences attributable to 
theoretical position has been created. There is a danger that Fiedler’s con- 
clusions will be too readily accepted because they tell us what we are ready 
to believe. Before his results can be fully accepted, certain crucial methodo- 
logical issues must be faced. The key to Fiedler’s results lies in his popula- 
tion of statements about the therapeutic relationship. As Dittmann’s analysis 
of theory suggests, nondirective and psychoanalytic theories agree on certain 
essentials of therapeutic relationships, but do disagree on certain crucial 
questions. Whether you get Fiedler’s results of no difference, or Dittmann’s 
results of difference, depends on the relative degree to which the population 
of selected statements is dominated by statements reflecting areas of agree- 
ment or disagreement. By proper selection of items, you could obtain 
correlations of zero—or unity—among representatives of different theoreti- 
cal positions. In the long run, the vital question is not the relative number 
of statements reflecting agreement or disagreement that may be written. A 
disagreement on a single statement may reflect an issue on which the suc- 
cess of therapeutic enterprises turn. For want of a nail a kingdom was 
lost! 

Other investigations during this period have dealt with the effects of client 
responsibility and counselor technic on client insight and on the counseling 
relationship (14) (the middle range of responsibility is accompanied by 
greatest gains and the most harmonious relationship) ; the effect of clinical 
training on choice of response to hypothetical patient statements (36) 
(clinician counselors chose the reflective response over half the time, 
while untrained subjects chose it only 4 to 8 percent of the time); and 
with the effect of unit size on the measurement of “amount of counselor 
lead,” “counselor assumption of responsibility,” “client assumption of 
responsibility,” and “working relationships” (32) (considerable inter- 
changeability seems to exist, except that problem area and discussion topic 
units may be more sensitive than the more arbitrary fractional units). 


Research and Evaluation Methodology 


Research in counseling and psychotherapy is still in that stage where 
methodological problems absorb a great deal of research energy and where 
the results of investigations have more bearing on issues of methodology 
than on the substantive issues of hypothesis testing and theory validation. 
In Psychotherapy: Theory and Research (31) is found a relatively com- 
plete picture of current methodological approaches to the problem of re- 
search and evaluation. One of the nagging questions in evaluation of 
therapeutic work is that of the appropriate criteria to use. Many, like 
Shoben (46), continue to emphasize the importance of extraclinical criteria 
derived from observations of clients or patients in their milieu. They argue 
that these are the intrinsically valuable outcomes against which the useful- 
ness of counseling or psychotherapy must ultimately be gauged. On the other 
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hand, others, like Seeman and Raskin (41), argue for a psychological as 
opposed to a sociological criterion. They suggest that it is the change in 
the individual’s set to learn or to solve problems which is the basic goal of 
therapeutic work. It is the measurement of changes in these capacities 
which will provide the logical basis for evaluation, in addition to incorporat- 
ing the power to use general learning and personality theory for theory 
extension and testing. Pepinsky, Siegel, and Van Atta (34) offered one 
method of measuring changes in these characteristics of people thru the 
medium of a controlled group situation. 

The latter position is indeed an optimistic one, with its promise of a 
psychological equivalent of laboratory tests for morbid physiological 
states »-:' their modification. However, before we can give up our socio- 
logically based indexes of behavioral morbidity, much work is still to 
be done in theory development and instrumentation. Barry (4) would seem 
to have taken a step in this direction in his attempt to present evidence 
equating interview expressions of self-attitudes to global judgments of 
adjustment level. The ideal instrument would be one derived either from 
psychological tests or from interview behavior. But we must be careful 
of the many pitfalls associated with their use. In the case of the study 
referred to above, one may question the appropriateness of the criterion, 
since the judgments of adjustment were based on the same protocols on 
which the judgments of self-attitudes were based. This criterion hardly 
seems an external measure of an intrinsically valuable variable. Further, 
as Hathaway (25) has emphasized, we must study our criterion measures 
as measures of changes. 

At present, while many personality measures—both objective and pro- 
jective—have shown evidence of some validity for measuring the kinds 
of variables which might underlie behavioral morbidity, for even the 
best of them there is still no conclusive evidence that most of the variance 
in scores is attributable to these factors. Evaluation of counseling and 
psychotherapy cannot make a great leap forward without considerable 
development in personality theory and measurement. 
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CHAPTER V 


Group Guidance Approaches in 
Educational Institutions 


CLIFFORD P. FROEHLICH 


Tue three years which are covered in this review have produced a 
tremendous body of literature which deals directly with group guidance 
in educational settings or has specific implications for it altho not con- 
fined to education. In the space allowed, it is impossible to include all 
the surveys of guidance services in educational institutions. Typical of 
such surveys is that of Kremen (20), who evaluated the guidance services 
of the schools in one county. Like similar investigators, he used a checklist 
of items against which he compared the services available in each school. 
Typically, his checklist included several items concerning group-guidance 
activities. 

Likewise, this review makes no attempt to include the multitude of 
descriptions of guidance programs such as that prepared by Chandler 
(4). His article is of particular interest, however, because it described a 
reorganized student-personnel program in California state colleges in 
which the dean of students is assisted by two associate deans—one for 
student activities and one for counseling. This is a significant departure 
from division of labor between a dean of men and a dean of women. This 
reviewer has been unable to document his belief that two sharp divisions 
of opinions are emerging among college personnel administrators. One 
favors placing responsibility for all group extracurriculum activities in 
the student-personnel programs. The other point of view is that most 
group activities should be the responsibility of students and/or other 
functionaries on the campus. 

A third type of literature excluded from this review is exemplified by 
the report of Headley (15). He surveyed by mailed questionnaire the 
guidance facilities of 75 university extension divisions. Most of his report 
dealt with counseling activities, but he did comment, “Group counseling 
is offered at very few colleges, and the answers indicated very little in- 
terest in this type of counseling.” 


Nature of Group Technics 


Polmantier and Clark (32) studied the group procedures used in 
secondary schools. By means of a mailed questionnaire, they obtained 
opinions from 197 of the 500 high-school counselors or directors of 
guidance listed in the directory of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. The questionnaire asked respondents to indicate which of 
27 group technics were used in their program. The five technics used 
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most frequently were audio-visual aids, 80.2 percent; assembly programs, 
79.2 percent; group advisement on students’ programs of studies, 76.] 
percent; homeroom, 70.1 percent; and student group visits to businesses 
and industries, 67.5 percent. No other technic was used by more than 
50 percent of the respondents. Ryan (39) discussed group technics which 
seemed to him to assist in the vocational-guidance program. Tribble (44) 
reported a study in which he sought the opinions of 129 guidance experts. 
He asked them to classify 385 items describing group-guidance activities 
as being inappropriate, appropriate for teachers’ use, and/or appropriate 
for counselors’ use. His report was short; most attention was devoted to 
procedures used in collecting data, and few findings were presented. In 
contrast, Rockowitz (36) described in considerable detail 16 technics for 
classroom use without identifying their source except to say that they were 
developed in a class he taught at New York University. 

It is unfortunate that studies of the relative effectiveness of one group 
technic in comparison with others are not reported more frequently. Opin- 
ions about or descriptions of technics are of interest to novices in the 
field, but such articles make little contribution to objectively based evalua- 
tions of procedures. 


The Occupations Course 


One group-guidance procedure has been singled out for evaluation 
by some investigators. It is the course in occupations, which is variously 
called “Occupations,” “Life Careers,” “Self-Appraisal Course,” or simi- 
lar title. Rice (34), reporting for the U. S. Office of Education, found 
on the basis of a nationwide survey during the school year 1948-49 
that the occupations course was taught in 48 states. It enrolled 2.3 percent 
of the secondary-school pupils—more than solid geometry, trigonometry, 
or modern European history. Some persons may be surprised by the 
enrolment in occupations courses in comparison with other courses, but 
the percent of pupils enrolled is still small. It comes nowhere near the 
opinion expressed by one group of rural educators, 87 percent of whom 
indicated they believed that occupational information should be a part 
of the required curriculum (1). The occupations course is also being 
offered in a number of colleges (3). 

There appears to be a marked increase in concern for the psychological 
factors in the occupations course. The day of the old-fashioned occupations 
workbook, which was completed by gathering numerous facts about one 
or two occupations, appears to be on the wane. Of more prominence in 
current courses is a concern that the pupil be helped in his personal plan- 
ning. Typical of such courses is one described by Stockey (42). This course 
is designed as an integral part of the regular curriculum of the Milwaukee 
Vocational School. Tests are given in class and the results are made 
available to students. The instructor does not rely solely upon the class 
experience, but he complements it with individual counseling. Regular 
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counselors in the school supplement the counseling service provided by 
instructors. 

A second aspect of the concern for the psychological factors is function- 
ing of the class as a group. This reviewer found no studies of group 
dynamics based on the occupations class as such. Nevertheless, studies 
have been reported which have many implications for the course. Perkins 
(30), for example, concluded that the most important influence on class- 
room behavior is the teacher. He also reported that in group-centered 
classes as opposed to teacher-centered classes, pupils were able to express 
their concepts better. Glidewell (9) pointed out that if a teacher denied 
feelings which were expressed, he decreased his effectiveness as a leader. 
Conversely, acceptance of feelings increased leadership effectiveness. With- 
all (47) developed an “index of classroom climate” which could be used 
in studying an occupations class. He devised a set of seven categories for 
classifying all statements made by a teacher. The index can be used 
to array teachers on a continuum from those who produce a teacher- 
centered climate to those who evoke a learner-centered climate. Others 
(8, 12, 13, 14, 33) have been concerned with technics of teaching. 

Polmantier and Clark (32) concluded, “The trend appears to be that 
counselors or directors of guidance teach these courses with the specific 
intent that the class experiences provide the students with educational 
and occupational information, with general introduction to personal 
appraisal, and with orientation to school and to vocational planning.” 


Training for Group Procedures 


If the trend described by Polmantier and Clark continues, then it will 
become increasingly important for guidance workers to receive training 
in group procedures. That many educators feel inadequately trained is 
apparent from data reported by Bedell and Nelson (1), which showed 
that less than 40 percent thought themselves capable of presenting occupa- 
tions; 85 percent thought that teacher-training institutions do not pre- 
pare most teachers for such classes. Hoppock (18), who has long been 
active in the group-guidance field, reported a study made in his classes 
of differences in the reactions of counselors-in-training when the instruc- 
tor or the counselors-in-training demonstrate group procedures. The re- 
sults favored demonstrations by the instructor. 

It seems clear that many persons believe that experience in group 
situations is the sine qua non of training for group-guidance activities. 
Semrad and Arsenian (40) concluded that group experience bridges the 
gap between theory and practice and provides insight into procedures for 
conducting group activities. A somewhat extreme statement by Hobbs 
(17) that “experience in individual client-centered therapy seems to be 
the best preparation for doing group-centered therapy,” does not find 
support among most writers on group dynamics, Writers, such as Brad- 
ford, Herrold, Lippitt, and Zander, have repeatedly stressed the group 
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experience as a training experience. Their association with the Bethel 
Institute Laboratory in Group Dynamics is reflected in its emphasis upon 
experience as an instructional medium. Gordon (11) reported the use 
of group procedures to create an “effective faculty adviser training pro- 
gram” at Kansas State College. In a sense he reversed Hobbs’ procedure 
of moving from individual to group by using the group to prepare for 
individual guidance activities. 


Group Orientation to Counseling 


The three-year period covered by this review has seen considerable in- 
terest in the evaluation of the influence of group orientation to counsel- 
ing. The prevailing assumptions that counseling needed no group orienta- 
tion and that group activities were good whether related to counseling or 
not, were challenged several years ag» by the provocative study of Stone 
(43). Perhaps the most extensive study of this problem was completed 
by three doctoral students at Stanford University. Two of them have re- 
ported the essence of the study in a textbook on counseling (41). In their 
comparison of two groups of students, one group received an orientation 
period and a permissive individual counseling relationship; the other 
group had no orientation and was counseled in a “traditional” manner. 
At the conclusion of counseling, the counselees’ reactions to the process 
were obtained by an independent interviewer. These interviews were 
analyzed in terms of the client’s “feeling tone,” or positive statements 
about counseling and its effect. The group-oriented persons expressed 
a more favorable evaluation on the feeling-tone criterion than did the 
others. 

Richardson and Borow (35) used a group of 66 male freshmen in the 
General College-of the University of Minnesota. For one-half the group, 
an orientation meeting which included a lecture by the dean of the 
college and a discussion with an experienced counselor was provided. The 
other half had no orientation. All students were counseled by a single 
counselor, who did not know which group had been oriented. These in- 
vestigators used 25 criteria for evaluating counseling. Of the 25 criteria, 
19 yielded results favoring the oriented group, and 6 of the 19 were sta- 
tistically significant. The remaining 6 criteria favored the nonoriented 
group, but none was statistically significant. These studies seem to pro- 
vide substantial support for the contention that group orientation con- 
tributes to counseling effectiveness. 

Goodrich (10) described a precollege clinic for persons planning to 
enter Michigan State College. The program made use of both individual 
and group procedures, and the participants gave a favorable evaluation 
of the clinic. This reviewer hopes that Goodrich and others who conduct 
such programs will make an evaluation using adjustment in college as the 
criterion, rather than just rely on the participants’ opinion. It might 
be possible to entertain students—thereby obtaining a favorable reaction— 
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without accomplishing the stated purpose of the program, specifically, to 
improve their adjustment in college. 


Multiple Counseling 


The term “multiple counseling” originally used by Froehlich (7) has 
since been employed by others, for example, Driver (5), to identify situa- 
tions in which a counselor works simultaneously with several counselees. 
The term was introduced to avoid the many erroneous connotations of 
“sroup counseling.” Like other group activities, such counseling was based 
too frequently upon unproved assumptions or adoption of procedures used 
in seemingly analogous aspects of individual counseling or teaching. 
This practice has led to confusion; few textbook writers, for example, 
have made a clear distinction between those classroom-like activities of 
the homeroom or large group meetings and multiple counseling. Un- 
fortunately both activities have been subsumed under the heading “group 
counseling.” As Chapter VI of this issue of the Review points out, group 
psychotherapists have made substantial progress in identifying the 
unique characteristics of group psychotherapy. They have progressed 
beyond the stage of confusing lectures on mental hygiene or nonego- 
involving group discussions of adjustment problems with group psycho- 
therapy. It is time that counselors measure the dimensions of multiple coun- 
seling so that it can be fitted effectively into the over-all personnel program. 

Driver (5), in a series of three experiments, attempted to evaluate the 
effectiveness of multiple counseling with groups of high-school and 
university students. Her groups were organized around a problem or 
interest which members of the group held in common. Among the mem- 
bers of her eight groups she found almost universal agreement that 
multiple counseling was an “enjoyable and satisfying activity.” A program 
of individual counseling was carried on as a complementary activity to the 
multiple sessions. Altho substantiating evidence was not reported, Driver 
stated that multiple counseling facilitated rapport and counselor efficiency 
in the individual relationship. Her over-all evaluation of the experiment 
was stated in these words: “Implications for high-school and college 
guidance programs are that multiple counseling can be made an integral 
part of the educative process.” 

Woolf and Woolf (48) cited two advantages of group approaches: 
(a) For the individual, the group represents society. (b) It helps the 
individual to discover that others have problems similar to his. The 
authors also listed as two requirements that a person must enter a group 
voluntarily, and members who inhibit the group should be excluded. Neither 
of the requirements was supported by research data. This reviewer be- 
lieves that these may be requirements for the Woolfs, but in his experi- 
ence he has not found them so. Like the Woolfs, he is pressed to produce 
evidence for his beliefs. 
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A group of counselors in Los Angeles City Schools (2) reported their 
experience in using group procedures. The stated purpose of their report 
was to investigate “the concept that individualized face-to-face counselor. 
client relationship is always more desirable to effect good counseling than 
a ‘depersonalized’ group method.” Using as a criterion realism of voca- 
tional choice after counseling as judged by raters, they found no differ. 
ence between individual and group procedures. Unfortunately, they failed 
to compare precounseling with postcounseling realism. Hence their con- 
clusions, in this reviewer’s opinion, rest on very tenuous data. 

The potential of multiple counseling is at this time unknown. The few 
research data point to the probability that an adequate exploration might 
produce a counseling method that would make obsolete the present prac- 
tice of complete reliance on individual counseling. 


Group-Guidance Services for Adults 


A variation of multiple counseling is found in some schools having adult- 
education guidance programs. Kempfer and Cheskie (19) obtained re- 
sponses to a questionnaire from 111 such schools. Only three schools re- 
ported experimenting with or using group-guidance approaches: “For ex- 
ample, at Alhambra, California, a course is given in Vocational Guidance. 
Tests are administered and group study of results is followed by individual 
interviews for analysis of each person’s test profile.”” Logie, Humiston, and 
Ballin (25) described a 12-session course for adults which places heavy 
emphasis on occupational information. Two evaluations of this course have 
also been reported (23, 24). Rogers (37) concluded that group members 
were able to express a broader range of common interests and showed 
increased willingness to assume new civic responsibilities as a result of dis- 
cussing books with a leader who helped them state their opinions in an 
atmosphere of free expression. Ruja (38) used a course in psychology, 
offered to adults, to promote psychotherapeutic objectives. One technic 
employed was to “rephrase student comments so that content and feeling 
expressed may become more apparent.” Ruja stated that the desired out- 
comes are obtained because (a) the atmosphere is friendly and permissive, 
(b) opportunities for self-expression are granted, (c) persons discover that 
others have similar problems, and (d) “guidance is tested by psychological 
principles.” 

That the distinction between counseling and therapy objectives is not 
clearly drawn is evident from reports like Ruja’s and many others listed 
in Chapter VI of this issue of the Review. The boundary becomes even less 
distinct when one reads discussions of group therapy applied to classroom 
practice (26). Hinckley and Hermann (16) have provided a valuable 
service by reporting their experience with group psychotherapy at the 
University of Minnesota. Those who insist that counseling and psycho- 
therapy are not identical (this reviewer is such a person) can identify 
crucial differences in their report. 
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Residence and Other Student Groups 


Increasingly, educators are giving attention to the guidance opportuni- 
ties found in working with residence and other student groups. The mere 
fact that such groups exist and are, therefore, an easily available medium 
for reaching students is not sufficient justification for their use. Their use 
can be justified only if they provide opportunities equal or superior to 
other known personnel procedures. Unfortunately, very few comparative 
data have been reported. Williamson, Borreson, and Irvine (45) studied 
the question of charitable giving by university students. The best results— 
giving to “Campus Chest”—were obtained when students were contacted 
thru organized campus groups. Groups having emotional or moral com- 
mitment as a requirement for membership contributed more than other 

roups. 

. Martin, Darley, and Gross (27) used members of residence groups as 
subjects in the methodological study of group behavior. They developed 
two indexes for studying groups—index of mutuality and index of cohesive- 
ness. Such studies as these make a valuable contribution to an under- 
standing of student groups. Similar studies are badly needed, but from the 
guidance worker’s perspective the pressing need is studies which compare 
group and individual procedures. 

Ohlsen (28, 29) presented information about a training program for 
dormitory counselors. Group procedures were used for training; his re- 
ports did not indicate if the training program was designed to improve the 
counselor’s skills in group-guidance procedures. In a discussion of the 
“dynamics of a residence hall program,” Wilson (46) placed heavy em- 
phasis on channels of communication thru representative student govern- 
ment. This reviewer finds such discussions of on-going programs interesting 
but is always disappointed that more attention is not given to defining 
objectives of the program and to the selection of the guidance technics 
on some basis other than trial and error or best judgment. 

On the secondary- and elementary-school levels there are many oppor- 
tunities to try various group procedures experimentally. Larson (21) 
described her experience with Grade VII children, and Little and Ash- 
more (22) reported on a 10-day camp for school pupils. Both of these 
reports suggest many hypotheses that could have been verified experi- 
mentally if adequate research provisions had been made in designing 
the activity. Unfortunately, both are simply descriptive statements based 
on the investigators’ subjective evaluation. 

Ferdian (6) organized a group activity in a unique way guidancewise. 
He sponsored a Guidance Club in his high school and found that students 
made the following contributions to the guidance program of the school: 
(a) procured and disseminated occupational information, (b) sponsored 
representatives of various occupations who came to the school, (c) 
organized an audio-visual aids library on occupations, and (d) partici- 
pated in follow-up studies. 
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Summary 


Like most research-investigation reports, the present one must conclude 
with the familiar phrase, “additional research is indicated.” To leave it 
at that does not seem to this investigator to be particularly enlightening. 
He suggests, therefore, that research be concentrated on discovering the 
relative effectiveness of group and individual procedures for accomplish- 
ing the objectives of guidance and personnel work. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Group Therapy in Educational Institutions 


WALTER M. LIFTON 


Axyy review of research pertaining to group therapy in educational in- 
stitutions is predicated on the belief that this area represents a defined 
body of common knowledge. It also assumes that the term “group 
therapy” is commonly understood and interpreted by the profession. Un- 
fortunaicly, the limits of the field and an understanding of what can prop- 
erly be called group therapy is interpreted in markedly different fashions 
by members of the profession. It is, for example, a clear commentary on 
the confusion of the profession—or more correctly, the lack of agreement 
as to the acceptable limits for purposes of definition—that in Combs’ recent 
attempt (5) to define psychotherapy for legislative purposes, he found it 
impossible to differentiate definitively what might be termed “counseling” 
from “psychotherapy,” or “group therapy” from “education.” Given this 
state of affairs, it appears appropriate at the outset to define the boundaries 
of the discussion which follows and to make explicit certain assumptions 
employed by the writer in the preparation of this chapter. 


Therapy and Counseling: A Point of View 


It has first of all been assumed by the author that the major function 
of the school involves working with essentially normal people. It has also 
been assumed that the focus of the therapeutic situation in educational 
institutions arises thru the relationship of a client’s problem to his edu- 
cational adjustment. Finally, in order to differentiate from the material 
covered under the heading of “group guidance,” group therapy in an edu- 
cational setting is here considered to be operating in any group where the 
emphasis is upon providing group members with opportunities to explore 
their own feelings and attitudes, rather than upon the imparting of 
information. 

A rather simplified way of making the differentiation between guidance 
and therapy might be in terms of the difference between a content-cen- 
tered as contrasted to a pupil-centered type of classroom situation. However, 
the differentiation between guidance and therapy is not quite as clear-cut 
as that, for the student-centered classroom, in order to be therapeutic, 
needs to incorporate certain other characteristics beyond providing stu- 
dents with opportunities to meet their own needs. For therapy to exist, 
students must not only feel secure within the situation but must also ex- 
perience some anxiety about a problem which they wish to resolve. The 
view taken here is that for group therapy to function in a classroom, there 
must be a sharing of these concerns. 
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It is not, however, the purpose of this review to discuss the nature of 
the classroom and the factors within a class which would militate against 
the security necessary for a therapeutic experience. Suffice it to say that 
where the teacher’s role represents that of an evaluative authority figure, 


and where the individual will lose status within the group or within the 
community by exploring negative feelings or ideas, it is impossible for 
therapeutic growth to take place (18, 20, 38). Wieder, for example (41), 
has supplied evidence which suggests that this difference is a genuine one. 
He compared a classroom group led according to nondirective group- 
therapy procedures with another group taught according to traditional 
lecture methods. His results indicated that the “therapy group” measurably 
modified attitudes associated with racial, religious, and ethnic prejudice; 


the group taught according to traditional methods did not significantly 
modify these same attitudes. 





Therapy and Counseling: Further Distinctions 


Defining these boundaries helps clarify the area for discussion, but it 
does not heal the basic rift between two major opposing conceptions of 
the nature of psychotherapy and counseling. One group defines as psycho- 
therapy only those processes directed by a skilled, professional individual 
toward improvement of a client who has come in for help to remedy a de- 
fined pathological condition. The treatment is specifically focused toward 
this situation, and the therapist is concerned with the client’s “basic” or 
“core” personality (34, 35). This group separates psychotherapy from 
counseling on two major counts: (a) the degree of pathology, and (b) the 
focus of the therapist toward personality change instead of solely attitude 
change. 

The second group does not differentiate between psychotherapy and 
counseling. Advocates of this point of view perceive as therapeutic any 
relationship which enables the individual more clearly to perceive his 
needs and to modify his behavior. Treatment is oriented toward enabling 
the client to clarify his self-concept and toward enabling him to practice 
new methods of adjustment in a protected setting. Any change in the 
client’s attitude toward himself is considered to change the client’s total 
personality. 

This basic split in conceptions of psychotherapy and counseling is re- 
flected in the results of a letter survey conducted by the present author 
to secure data about on-going research, unpublished materials, and cur- 
rent practices. In this survey, letters were sent to 126 individuals. It is a 
clear commentary on the interest in the area that 104 responses, represent- 
ing 68 institutions and 5 agencies, were secured. This number of re- 
sponses does not confirm the results of Headley’s study (reported in Chap- 
ter V of this issue), which suggested little interest in group counseling. 
The following selected fragments from letters received will point up, in 
terms of current practices in the field, the alternative conceptions of psy- 
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chotherapy and counseling. The first two quotations are representative of 
the group which regards psychotherapy as dealing with basic personality 
change; the third quotation represents the philosophy of those who do not 
distinguish between psychotherapy and counseling: 


Group therapy is a therapist working with more than one client having difficulties 
in areas with much communality. Prerequisite to operations, there must be individual 
assessment (diagnosis). Individual therapy is usually necessary either in the same 
time-span, or following group therapy. “They say” (and I believe) that group inter- 
action speeds anxiety reduction but does not eliminate the need for individual atten. 
tion. . . . Personally, I much prefer to think of “group preparation for counseling 
therapy” since, in my experience, good therapy tends to come ultimately from the 
one-to-one relationship. 

. interested in the group-therapy approach to work with emotional problems of 
college students. He feels that it is a particularly suitable form of therapy for students 
in the educational setting since it sets limits on the identification with the individual 
therapist on the part of the patients. This makes the break at summers and vacation 
times much easier. . . . He finds that new students are more readily fitted into the 
group-therapy situation who would, in the individual situation, find identification with 
the therapist difficult. Many students give up their physical symptoms very quickly 
in this setting. The patients are clients of the clinic for whom group therapy is pre- 
scribed by the psychiatrist in charge. 

Certainly there is evidence year after year of increased self-insights and altered 
behavior. . . . At times I am confused as to the relative importance of the two directions 
—content, and exploration of feelings—as well as with my own ability to handle the 
latter experience. . .Iam hesitant even to use the word “therapy” in relation to any 
group experience. Perhaps ‘ ‘education” is more accurate for what I am describing, 
but it is education of feelings and emotions rather than an amassing of knowledge 
and concepts. 


Group Therapy and Group Dynamics 


Dissension about the definition of group therapy also has come from 
representatives of the group-dynamics movement who object to classifying 
every attempt to change attitudes in an educational setting as “group 
therapy. ” The point has been made in numerous studies (8, 9, 28, 39) 
that it is important to differentiate therapy groups from ‘ ‘problem solving” 
and “action” groups. The significance of this distinction is registered in 
the observations by researchers in those studies, focused toward therapy 
and using the group-dynamics devices of process-observer and the like, 
that the presence of a nonparticipating, judgmental person limits the se- 
curity that individuals need in a therapeutic situation before they can af- 
ford to face the threat within them. 

One solution to the semantic difficulties involved in distinctions between 
“group dynamics” and “group therapy” might be to reserve the former 
term for those processes employed to assist a group to achieve goals out- 
side the group itself. In this setting, the needs of individuals become sub- 
servient to the goals of the group (13). “Group therapy” would then cover 
those groups which are designed as a means thru which people’s needs and 
attitudes could be expressed. The therapy group would serve only as a 
vehicle for an individual’s clarification of his own ideas and values as he 
tries them out on his peers. 
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This brief review of differences in conceptions of group therapy appears 
to have more than just historical importance, for the basic philosophy 
under which a person operates has a direct relationship with the tools he 
will employ to obtain his objectives and, in terms of research, the criterion 
that he will establish to measure the changes taking place. If a study is 
conducted in one frame of reference and results are interpreted in an- 
other, confusion is indeed likely. An illustration of this can be cited in 
Hoch’s study (15), which was conducted in a nondirective setting. A 
major assumption in nondirective philosophy is that any changes in be- 
havior reflect changed perceptions of the client. Changes in behavior, 
therefore, demand that the self-concept (character structure?) of the in- 
dividual is simultaneously being modified. With that as a framework, 
Hoch’s interpretation of part of his data is of particular interest. He stated: 
“Thus, what one finds in nondirective group psychotherapy is apparently 
not a ‘reversal of form,’ that is, a profound alteration of character struc- 
ture, but rather a qualitative change of feeling and attitude (as expressed 
in verbal symbols) within the confines of a given personality” (15: 62). 
If we assume that Hoch’s data warrant such an interpretation, the phe- 
nomenological and Gestalt heritage of nondirective therapy is in jeopardy. 


Problems of Methodology and Social Climate 


The area of research in group therapy presents a fair picture of the 
status of scientific technics applied to problems of social science. To the 
psychologist weaned on experiments with rats, where all variables except 
one can be controlled, the attempt to establish scientific controls for a 
group of interacting individuals represents a truly unwholesome prospect. 
Add to this the size limitations required in therapeutic groups, and the 
experimenter then loses most of the statistical devices he can employ 
to randomize the unwanted, uncontrolled variables. In the face of losing 
all the props needed to do “respectable” research, it is small wonder 
that little incentive exists to do work in the area. It is also a partial ex- 
planation why the bulk of the studies reported made little use of control 
groups, and why major attention has been put on the validation of measure- 
ment tools or process analysis and rarely on evaluation of effectiveness. 

The literature is replete with discussions of how the therapist’s per- 
sonality and value system affect his behavior and his group. Yet study 
after study of “equated” groups use different therapists and ascribe the 
results which occur to the therapy, rather than to differences in leaders. 

Gorlow, Hoch, and Telschow (10) described the distinctions existing 
between writers in the field, indicating that some writers emphasize therapy 
in @ group, (which points up the leader’s role), while other writers em- 
phasize therapy by the group. These authors described nondirective therapy 
sessions and showed the similarity of process and member-involvement in 
their three groups, while at the same time demonstrating the intragroup 
uniqueness which was obscured by the grouped data. It is interesting to 
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note that after proving the individual characteristics of the three groups, 
the investigators still felt free to use data from all three in one common 
pool for the testing of their hypotheses. For the purposes of these studies, 
subjects receiving the same brand of therapy (all desiring help, and ap. 
pearing similar as groups) were considered as one group despite differ- 
ences in subgroup size, leadership, or intragroup relationships. 

Attempts to establish control groups which are based upon the equiy- 
alence of the groups in terms of their atmosphere or the nature of the 
group interaction, raise one of the most difficult problems for research 
in group processes. Gross and Martin (11) cited as some of the obvious 
criteria of group differentiation “the size, the intimacy, the intensity and 
the duration of the interaction, the complexity of the organizational struc- 
ure, and the strength of the psychological bonds among group members.” 

Altho few studies make a distinction, the measures they employ reflect 
the investigator’s concept of group therapy as being either individual therapy 
in a group, or a group which represents something different from the sum 
total of individual reactions. In our attempts to understand group therapy, 
we tend to lump together studies which employ such devices as sociometric 
technics (6, 7, 27, 29, 36), interaction-process analysis (7), group dimen- 
sion scales (12), genotypical dimensions (reactions of warmth, hostility, 
or flight recorded in terms of direction and intensity) (16), client’s re- 
ports (3, 17, 21, 26, 30), and those based on observers’ reports of their 
clinical observations (3, 17, 21, 26, 30). The tendency is to assume that 
such technics are based on similar concepts and measure the same phe- 
nomena. Little research exists which enables the investigator to know if 
each of these technics, presumably measuring the same phenomena, are 
in fact measuring the same thing. 

Several recent studies are of interest because of the way they attempted 
to meet the problem of establishing control groups. Zlatchin (42) used 
two groups of subjects, his experimental group and another composed of 
all boys in the same grade. Results of initial and final tests of the untreated 
subjects were intercorrelated and treated by correlational-profile analysis 
and multiple correlation to obtain two independent, weighted, composite 
measures. On the basis of each measure, control groups were matched with 
the experimental population to form two control groups, one for each major 
measure. 

If, as a profession, we can come to some agreement as to the major 
variable for which a control is necessary, it may then be possible for in- 
vestigators to try Canter’s idea (4) of multiple-control groups as a basis 
for factoring out the unwanted variables. Bach’s technic (1) involved 
comparing the quality, quantity, and verbal interactions of the same mem- 
bers of a psychotherapy group when they faced reality (discussion) versus 
fantasy (play-drama) conditions. Martin, Darley, and Gross (24) de- 
veloped an “Index of Cohesiveness” and an “Index of Mutuality” designed 
to equate groups in terms of group atmosphere, as determined by socio- 
metric choices of group members. Powdermaker and Frank (32) stated 
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the opinion that none of the typical attributes—age, sex, 1Q, and the like— 
is significant for determining who is suitable for therapy or in selecting 
those to be treated in the same group. Powdermaker and Frank expressed 
the opinion that the most promising approach to the problem of composi- 
tion (and incidentally, of control) is the situational one. 

Sooner or later professional workers will have to come to some agree- 
ment as to the basis of control and the technics for measuring process. 
Until they do, criticisms like that of Lebo (19), who rejected the work of 
Axline and others because of the absence of control groups, will continue 
to be written. Lebo’s own solution to the problem included equating groups 
in terms of the personal adjustment of the individuals and then measuring 
the effectiveness of the therapy by the quantified changes in “objective” 
measures. While this suggestion certainly has historical respectability, a 
brief review of the present status of currently employed measurement tools 
is in order. 

All the research reports available to the author were tabulated to dis- 
cover the comparative popularity of the instruments used to measure 
change in group therapy. Except for a slight weighting in favor of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the Thematic Apperception 
Test, and the Rorschach, all the instruments appeared equally favored. 
Any attempt to assess the value of these instruments, by surveying the re- 
sults obtained in studies where they were employed, faces the problem 
of determining whether the absence of significant changes in test scores 
reflects a lack of sensitivity of the instrument or an absence of changes 
in the variable being measured. For example, Wieder (41) found that 
the MMPI did not reflect readily understandable results, and he questioned 
its applicability to a “normal” population. Scheidlinger (34) accepted the 
value of sociometric tests “as a tool in gauging the momentary, conscious 
attitudes of individuals toward others,” but pointed out that this instru- 
ment does not explain the intensity or the underlying motivation of the 
person. Scheidlinger also raised an important question about the use of 
sociometric data in interpreting what is most desirable for the individuals 
involved. This latter point becomes extremely meaningful when we find 
the use of sociometric choices being used to reseat the subjects at the be- 
ginning of an experiment (27). Altho sociometric choices are generally 
expressed in positive terms, there is an increasing recognition of the im- 
plications of negative sociometric data as possibly revealing the tensions 
and disruptive potentials in the group structure (36). 

Question has also been raised about the use of tape recorded material 
as a basis for process analysis. The feeling has been expressed that it is 
necessary for an on-the-spot observer to be present to catch the nuances of 
the interpersonal reaction (33). Group therapy partially has its effective- 
ness thru the process of identification of group members with each other. 
It is important that other than verbal cues be recorded to document the 
people being involved in any situation. 
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The quantitative use of the Rorschach and other projective technics 
has led to conflicting results (2, 25, 32). Generally, the use of projective 
technics qualitatively as measurement tools has been challenged in terms of 
reliability. The reliability of clinical judgment between clinicians interpret- 
ing the same protocol has been less accurate than is warranted in a research 
tool. 

Lippitt (22) has pointed to the need for methodological research on the 
training of observers and interviewers in order to secure higher degrees 
of reliability and validity in the quantification of group social phenomena. 
A very complete description of the problems in this area and the existing 
research has been done by Heyns and Zander (14). A rather different 
approach has been suggested by Peters and Jones (31). Stating that social 
adjustment is in the end actually a matter of bodily movement, they have 
focused on the use of performance tests as measures of the effectiveness 
of group therapy. 


Present Status of Group Therapy in Educational Institutions 


It has been the intent of this chapter to point up existing problems, 
attitudes, and technics that are unique to group therapy in educational 
institutions. For research to progress, it is apparent that individuals thru- 
out the nation need to speed up their communication with others facing 
similar tasks. To facilitate that process, the following summary of the 


major areas of concern and the institutions involved are listed below. 
This summary is limited to those who responded to the author’s previously 
mentioned survey. It reflects the subjective evaluation of each institution 
of its own program. Space limitation prohibits listing of the individuals 
in each institution, but these data are available from the author. When 
courses have been reported as primarily content- or skill-oriented, they 
have been omitted. 

Group therapy as. therapy in a counseling center: University of California 
at Los Angeles, University of Chicago, Drake University, University of 
Texas, University of Washington 

Group therapy as an orientation to individual counseling: Brigham Young 
University, Northwestern University 

Art education: Florida State University 

Orientation programs: Boston University, University of Illinois, University 
of Minnesota, Ohio State University 

Orientation of foreign students: University of Illinois, University of South- 
ern California 

Pastoral counseling: Boston University, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 

Reading improvement and study skills: Adelphi College, College for 
Teachers at Buffalo, University of South Dakota, Stanford University, 
Syracuse University, University of Texas, University of Wyoming 
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Residence-hall counselor training: Antioch College, University of Chi- 
cago, University of Illinois, University of Texas, Washington State 
College 

Speech class (for those afraid to talk): University of Utah 

Counselor training: Antioch College, University of Chicago, Chico State 
College, University of Colorado, University of Illinois, Oregon State 


College, University of Southern California, Syracuse University, Univer- 
sity of Texas 


Teacher training: College of the City of New York, University of Illinois, 
Oregon State College 

Physician training: Emory University 

YMCA (connected with schools): University of California, Oberlin College, 
University of Washington 

Courses designed for mental hygiene purposes (under a host of varied 
labels): Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, Brigham Young 
University, University of California, Columbia University Teachers Col- 
lege, Kansas State College, University of Minnesota, New York Univer- 
sity, University of Oklahoma, Oregon State College, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

Failing students: University of Alberta 

Therapy with nursery-school parents: Florida State University 


Summary 


The present status of group therapy is markedly primitive. Its future 
development is closely bound to the attitudes toward applied research and 
the inadequate tools and methodology that now are available. Despite a 
growing interest, future ability to tackle specific problems demands a clari- 
fication of the area covered by the term “group therapy.” This definition 
needs to indicate (a) the relationship of group therapy to the “normal” 
person, (b) the relationship of learning content to perceived personal needs, 
and (c) the effect of such factors as grades, socializing outside the group, 
presence of observers, teacher-therapists’ dual role, and the labeling of the 
group being directed as toward therapeutic versus content-purposes, upon 
the resulting changes in the group members. 

It should be obvious that if it is decided that group therapy in educa- 
tional institutions is to be defined as a specified treatment for pathologically 
disturbed persons, the number of institutions and individuals interested 
and engaged in such a manner is extremely limited. If, however, the broader 
concept of therapy is accepted, as educators and clinicians we need to recog- 
nize the growing need for research in the area and turn our attention and 
skill to the problems which face us. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Use of Tests in Educational Personnel Programs 


J. THOMAS HASTINGS 
JOHN V. McQUITTY 


Tuose who study the literature dealing in one way or another with re- 
search on psychoeducational tests will be (or at least should be) impressed 
with its quantity and all-pervading scope. The combined review and biblio- 
graphic sources of the February 1953 Review or EpucaTionaL REsearcu, 
the Annual Review of Psychology (24), and the many pertinent sections 
of Psychological Abstracts should give the interested investigator an ade- 
quate coverage of research on testing for the past three years. It is in- 
tended that this chapter deal with studies on the use of tests in student 
personnel work as opposed to studies of validity, of test development, and 
of scoring and interpretation as such. Because of the extensiveness and 
recency of earlier reviews, there will necessarily be some overlap of this 
chapter with them in terms of some of the items cited. It is intended, how- 
ever, to keep actual overlap to a minimum in terms of organization and 
emphasis. 


Trends 


The trends noted in the previously mentioned issue of the Review 
showed no signs of abating. The quest for those factors which help explain 
the difference between predictions from intellectual aspects and _ later 
achievement was still with us. Studies designed to predict success in courses, 
curriculums, or schools differentially were as evident as ever. Attempts 
at prediction by use of projective technics—often in group form—and of 
questionnaires to get at motivation and study habits seem to have waxed, 
and there was no noticeable waning of research on prediction with intelli- 
gence and other aptitude measures. 


Educational Level and Areas 


Most of the prediction and selection studies were designed at the college 
level, with a few at the secondary-school level. In the search for material, 
few prediction or selection studies at the elementary level came to the 
attention of the authors. Altho some few may have been overlooked, the 
weight at the upper levels is very real. This is undoubtedly in part a 
function of the educational placement of major decision points; but it 
would seem also to reflect the fact that most researchers are employed at 
the upper levels, and they naturally tend to engage in projects at their 
level of employment. These conditions are important only for what they 
may imply concerning the planning of future studies by all researchers. 
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Altho student-personnel work was defined quite broadly in discussions 
and studies on evaluation of services (13, 21), it appears that tests were 
used basically for academic prediction-selection and for counseling. Other 
student-personnel areas of student activities—student employment and social 
activities—received scant attention in terms of use of tests. The use of 
tests for special instructional diagnosis, for promotion, for job placement, 
and for research on psychological development is well recognized but is not 
a part of this review. 


Use of Tests in Counseling 


There were a number of studies on the use to be made of certain tests, 
or a way of presenting results, in counseling with students. Anderson (2), 
in a report which presented some group data and several brief case studies, 
indicated a way in which the McAdory Art Test and the Meier Art Test both 
may be used in academic-vocational counseling to differentially predict 
applied arts. A plea by Frederiksen (11) for making prediction results 
more useful to the counselor called for more local validity studies, so pub- 
lished that the results might be used on a probability basis by counselors. 
The study by Lins (16) demonstrated the use of such probability tables. 

The issues raised around the idea of examinee selection of tests and 
counselee participation in interpretation of results have been very prominent 
in textbook and journal discussions. One still finds relatively few research 
attacks on these issues. Dressel and Matteson (9), in looking at client par- 
ticipation in test interpretation, helped throw some light on possible an- 
swers; but even they concluded that they have raised issues and reached 
conclusions so highly tentative that the chief need is for far more extensive 
study. A study of student self-selection of group tests which Strange (25) 
did at the preparatory-school level afforded some ideas which should be 
studied further. An article by Bordin (6) set forth basic purposes for client 
participation. It would be hoped that, given these purposes (and perhaps 
others), a greater number of investigators might turn their attention to 
research designed to evaluate these uses of tests in counseling. 

Another general question about how tests are interpreted in counseling 
has to do with the stability of scores or patterns of scores. Attention to such 
questions requires longitudinal studies (8), and it is rather seldom that 
such things can be preplanned. It is more usual for the investigator to note 
what tests have been used twice with some group and then to study those 
tests. Rosenberg (22) studied stability of interests in high school, as did 
Mallinson and Crumrine (18). The former noted that counseling use of 
interests in the ninth grade was not a waste of time. The latter concluded 
that students should not be counseled at the ninth-grade level on the assump- 
tion that interest patterns will remain the same thruout high school. It 
would certainly help in counseling to have research evidence which indi- 


cates what statements one may make to students regarding stability of given 
test results. 
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Altho no one advocates the use of test results without attention to other 
evidences, the general reader of testing research may get that notion 
merely because of the emphases on scores as such. In the counseling of 
students one should never forget that there is usually considerable other 
information available from interviews and incidental records (14). A study 
by Sacks and Lewin (23) forcibly suggested that serious errors may result 
when diagnosis is not supplemented by available clinical approaches. 


Tests in Student Activities 


Since student activities are such an important part of student personnel 
work in most institutions and since tests are such a prominent tool of the 
worker in this field, one might expect that there would be a fair number 
of attempts to predict and assess in such areas. Actually, very little re- 
search with activities as a focal point appears in the literature. Williamson 
and Hoyt (28) used the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory to 
study the personality characteristics of student leaders. Their study directed 
attention to a number of questions which those charged with the activities 
end of student work—at any educational level—would do well to investigate. 


Prediction and Selection 


The prediction of grades, or an equivalent measure of academic success, 
once more takes the lead position in terms of numbers and kinds of studies. 
As noted in previous reviews in this area, there was still much concern with 
attempts to find the factor or factors which account for discrepancy between 
the prediction by cognitive-intelligence data and the actual results in terms 
of achievement (1, 7, 10, 15, 17, 19, 20, 26, 29). Measuring instruments 
used in these studies included relationships between the MMPI and quanti- 
tative and linguistic differences on the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination for College Freshmen, an attitude-interest ques- 
tionnaire, the sentence completion technic, a “caution factor” from the ACE 
test, group Rorschach results, and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 
It would appear that almost everything has been used at some time to help 
increase the prediction—and to one reviewing the reviews, it would seem 
at times that many devices have been used more than once. So far the 
discrepancy is not abolished—the disparity not explained in group test 
data. 

There have also been the usual number of studies aimed at differential 
prediction for courses or curriculums. In spite of the findings reported in 
the April 1951 Review or EpucaTIonaL RESEARCH (page 121) to the effect 
that there was a general lack of differential prediction found in use of the 
quantitative and linguistic scores on the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination for College Freshmen, the present authors 
counted no fewer than seven brand-new studies since then. They seemed 
generally to confirm the earlier report. For example, Barrett (4) studied 
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the differential value of Q and L for predicting college mathematics and 
came to the conclusion that they should not be used for this purpose. 
The possibility of developing useful predictors for a given curriculum 
was illustrated in a study by Belman and Evans (5) in which they used 
26 predictors to select students for a trade- and industrial-education cur- 
riculum. Their predictions were oite useful, and it should be noted that 
they supplemented tests with other types of evidence. 


Local Study 


The need for “localization” of the prediction was brought out in two 
studies at the college level. Frederiksen and Schrader (12) reported the 
results of a study of 12 colleges in which they used the ACE test and high- 
school standing as predictors of college success. Once more, the range of 
coefficients from school to school, or from group to group within schools, 
was notably large. Wallace (27) used several tests in a freshman testing 
program to predict grades in specific college courses. Some of his con- 
clusions apply not only to his study but also as rather general conclusions 
applicable to a large proportion of prediction studies. He emphasized that 
all the correlations are so low that considerable caution must be used 
against placing too much weight on individuals’ test scores in guidance, 
selection, or placement. He further urged that each type of institution de- 
termine its validities locally so that test scores may have meaning as ap- 
plied to its curriculums and students. 


Problem Areas 


There is a definite need for more pulling together of research findings 
on a specific topic as illustrated by the paper by Barnett, Stewart, and 
Super (3) on the occupational-level score. Such intensive integration and 
summing of results is not possible in general reviews. Unfortunately, there 
has long been a rather widespread belief that “new research” findings 
are more important than are integrations of accomplished findings. The 
point should rather be that new research seldom reaches its full importance 
until it is carefully weighed with and against other related research. It 
would appear that in the general area of using tests in student personnel 
work, the individual researcher has been quite intent on his immediate 
portion of a problem—perhaps as he should be—with very few trying to 
pull together the related and unrelated results. 

It is to be hoped that some of the effort placed on trying to find a measure 
which will raise a prediction correlation of .52 to .53 will in the future 
be placed on determining the preferable methods of interpreting such co- 
efficients to counselees. Studies making more use of some of the ideas from 
perception research and theory should be of value here. 
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The emphasis of the past several years on the idea that there is more 
than the cognitive aspect to predictions of success (29) should continue. 
The warning cited earlier by Sacks and Lewin (23) might well be heeded 
before more work is done with straight quantification of noncognitive signs 
and application of customary correlation technics. 


Attempts to measure educational results, especially at the high-school 
and collegiate levels, more broadly than can be done with course-grades 
alone, might well be intensified. The classroom is far from being the only 
place where students may exhibit worthwhile achievement. In addition, 
the area below the high-school level has not received its share of the re- 
search effort. The higher elementary- and junior high-school segment of 
the educational program may be more fruitful than is at present realized. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Selecting and Using Vocational and 
Social Information 


EDWARD C. ROEBER 


Researcu with respect to vocational and social information, and likewise 
the paucity of adequate research, may be examined in the light of three 
general questions: (a) What is the scope and purpose of vocational and 
social information? (b) What is the present status of this information? 
(c) How can we best use vocational and social information? Anyone ex- 
amining possible answers to these questions is struck by the many basic 
assumptions which have never been adequately tested and the gradual 
awakening of investigators to the research potentialities within this area. 


Scope of Information 


Ever since Parsons’ initial emphasis upon the place of information in 
vocational planning, the development of materials and of mediums for 
presenting information has been steady but not spectacular. At one time 
the information was limited more or less to descriptions of occupations, 
but it has become increasingly apparent that other kinds of information 
are equally necessary to the planning and adjustment process. This condi- 
tion is partially reflected in the change of title given to the present chapter 
of the Review. Earlier issues dealt exclusively with educational and voca- 
tional information. 

Thus far it has been necessary to hypothesize the scope of information 
because research has not indicated the many types of information that can 
assist individuals in their planning activities. Obviously, vocational infor- 
mation includes data concerning occupations, industries, and training op- 
portunities; with but one or two exceptions, even these have not been fully 
explored. Several studies dealt with vocational information. 

Mahoney (38), using a panel of experts, attempted to determine the 
core of occupational information needed by the counselor. Ross (48) in- 
vestigated occupational concepts which were thought essential for students, 
and Byrn (13) studied the information actually possessed by secondary- 
school students. Altho the work of these investigators marked noteworthy 
beginnings, the limitations of their research are also quite evident. 

Social information has neither been defined nor been studied in any 
manner whatsoever. It probably covers any aspect of the economic-cultural- 
social environment, such as information concerning some special group 
in society (14, 22, 34, 40, 58, 59, 62, 68), or institutions of society (7, 36, 
47), as well as referral resources within society or within definite geo- 
graphical regions. 
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Purposes of Information 


One of the important developments of the past three years has been fur- 
ther clarification as to possible purposes behind vocational and social in- 
formation. Historically, information had been assumed to play a very 
passive part in the individual’s vocational and other adjustments. Sup- 
posedly, the individual had read informational materials and used the in- 
formation in making nonemotional decisions. This concept of using in- 
formation led to the use of such terms as “dissemination” or “imparting” 
information. Brayfield (9) pointed out the fallacy of this reasoning, as well 
as the sterility of the methodology. 

During the past three years there have been advanced several theories 
concerning vocational choice and adjustment and, by implication, theories 
regarding the purposes of information. The research of Ginzberg and 
others (19) set off a wave of such formulations. The theoretical position 
of Ginzberg and his co-workers was criticized by Kitson (33) and followed 
closely by the proposals of Gellman (18), Hale (21), Samler (49), and 
Super (55, 56, 57). Of all these propositions, those of Super (56) appear 
to yield the most meaningful hypotheses for research purposes. In dis- 
cussing vocational adjustment, he theorized that: 

. satisfaction in one’s work and on one’s job depends on the extent to which the 
work, the job, and the way of life that goes with them, enable one to play the kind 
of role that one wants to play. It is, again, the theory that vocational development is 
the development of the self concept, that the process of vocational adjustment is the 
process of implementing a self concept, and that the degree of satisfaction attained 
is proportionate to the degree to which the self concept has been implemented... . 
This leads to a final theory, . . . work is a way of life, and . . . adequate vocational 
and personal adjustment are most likely to result when both the nature of the 
work itself and the way of life that goes with it (that is, the kind of community, home, 


leisure-time activities, friends, etc.) are congenial to the aptitudes, interests, and 
values of the person in question. (56: 189) 


In Super’s hypotheses, the purpose of vocational and social information 
can be inferred as a complete description of some aspect of society, such 
information portraying the roles or ways of life which are concomitant 
with any given choices. In order to utilize information effectively, it should 
implement self-concepts. Beilin (6: 456) summarized this concept as fol- 
lows: “It is, therefore, important in studies of occupational choice to con- 
sider not only the objective characteristics of work, but also the more 
subjective question of how specific occupations or groups of occupations 
are perceived by the individuals making choices.” 

In this respect also, Stone’s research (54) suggests further study. He 
found that group procedures were effective as a means of increasing the 
fund of knowledge possessed by participants. However, in order to bring 
about optimal, more realistic vocational choices, counseling procedures 
had to be added to the group procedures. Perhaps his research bears out 
the value of counseling in conjunction with information as a means of 
implementing the self-concept, of testing reality, and projecting the self 
into various roles. Another study, that of Speer and Jasker (52), seemed 
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to bear out a similar trend. They found that more realistic choices were 
made after counseling when work experience was combined with the su. 
pervised reading of occupational information than after counseling in 
combination with either method alone. Logic indicates that work experi- 
ence had served as an effective means of studying the worker’s way of life 
and also of implementing a self-concept—and especially if these experiences 
were evaluated thru the reading of printed materials combined with coun- 
seling. Work experience may thus sensitize individuals to roles and aid them 
in relating themselves to these roles. 

If work experience plays a vital role in vocational choice, then it seems 
logical that the study of job satisfaction is also important to understand- 
ings of workers’ roles. Hoppock and Robinson (27), Robinson (44), and 
Robinson and Hoppock (45) have continued to summarize significant 
research with respect to job satisfaction. Their commendable summaries 
indicated the need for further job-satisfaction researches as they relate 
to the way of life accompanying jobs. 

The testing of Super’s theoretical concepts of the vocational adjustment 
process offers a major challenge to research workers interested in the se- 
lection and use of vocational and social information. Certainly his hypo- 
theses are also appropriate to other types of adjustments, such as adjust- 
ments to a school environment, and may yield the theoretical framework 
within which investigators can design research. 


Status of Vocational and Social Information 


Government agencies, especially the U. S. Department of Labor, have 
clearly established themselves as primary sources of occupational, educa- 
tional, and social types of information. Altho curtailed somewhat by 
budget reductions, the Department of Labor was able to revise the Occu- 
pational Outlook Handbook (60) and to carry on further outlook studies. 
Commercial publishers have relied heavily upon these government sources. 
and reductions in budget at any time could seriously affect the flow of 
research so vital to adequate vocational and social information. This pos- 
sible curtailment in the production of source materials stresses the value 
in searching for and encouraging research from new or overlooked 
sources. 

One neglected source, for example, provided data which portrays the 
roles played by workers. From the time of Williams’ study (64) of the 
motivations of the workingman to the more recent contributions of 
Becker (4, 5), Holman (23), and Weinberg and Arond (63), there has 
been developing a “sociology of work” (28). An examination of this type 
of research indicates emphasis which traditional studies fail to portray. 
The dance musician (5), for example, develops attitudes toward “the 
public” which have not been recorded in occupational literature. His 
role in this respect is affected by these attitudes, and these in turn are 
crucial to vocational choice and eventual adjustment. As these attitudes, 
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which are based on man-analysis, can become a part of existing materials, 
the reader and user of vocational and other types of information can 
project himself into the roles prescribed by any set of given choices. 
Obviously there is a pressing need for more of this type of research. 
A review of recent community occupational surveys (1, 3, 6) and fol- 
low-up studies (3) indicates that these sources of information have not 
been fully exploited. Opinion-research (67) directed at school leavers 
and workers themselves, in combination with smaller samples and an em- 
phasis upon entry jobs and experiences, might provide comprehensive 
personalized information needed for instruction and counseling. 


Mediums for Presenting Materials 


Apparently the printed page, the film, the radio, and the slide or film- 
strip have continued as the most common mediums for presenting infor- 
mation. The use of television as a relatively new medium was discussed 
by Baer (2) and Lerner (35). Altho not reported in the literature, other 
individuals have been experimenting with recordings. Even tho Edmiston 
and Scrivner (17) experimented with four methods of presenting in- 
formation, the value of any given mode of presentation has not been 
fully explored. Utilizing other criteria, such as changes in attitudes or the 
degree of realism shown in vocational objectives, and in conjunction 
with other methods, such as counseling, experimentation can give direc- 
tion to the intelligent development of new and old mediums. Hoppock 
(25) found that differences exist when he made even minor changes in 
the style of presenting information on the printed page. Perhaps, too, the 
major question for research is not “which one medium is best,” but 
rather “what combination of several mediums can best portray the role 
played by a worker in industry, a student in school, or a citizen in 
society?” 

Hoppock (24) and Jager (29) discussed the recruitment problem, 
which usually is a function of the use and abuse of information. The 
dangers involved in the misuse of mediums for recruitment purposes may 
become even more acute in the future. As long as there are excessive 
demands upon the labor force for additional workers, organizations and 
even some educational institutions are going to recruit workers and stu- 
dents. As yet, research has neither indicated criteria for determining the 
misuse of information nor the effect of various recruiting procedures, in- 
cluding the impact of colored information or presentations, upon po- 
tential workers or students; until these types of data are available, it may 
be difficult to combat unethical recruitment practices. 


Inadequacies of Existing Materials 


Some of the first steps have been taken toward rough evaluations of 
printed vocational-information materials. Two of these studies, by Bray- 
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field and Mickelson (11) and Brayfield and Reed (12), indicated that 
vocational information is not distributed evenly thruout all occupational 
groups, and the reading level of existing materials is perhaps too high 
for popular reading. Hoppock (25) indicated the importance of writing 
style in the study of materials; Oxhandler (43) studied the factors which 
make occupational pamphlets popular. With all of the many types of 
materials and mediums for presenting information, it is noteworthy that 
so little research has been reported in the literature. 


Using Vocational and Social Information 


Before reviewing developments regarding the use of information, the 
reviewer would be remiss if he did not stress the importance of a broad 
background of economic, cultural, and social understandings to the coun- 
selor and to other personnel workers. Altho these understandings have 
been stressed by Baer and Roeber (3), Mahoney (38), the Joint Commit- 
tee on Counselor Preparation of the National Vocational Guidance As. 
sociation (41), Shartle (50), and the U. S. Office of Education report of 
the Eighth National Conference of State Supervisors of Guidance Services 
and Counselor Trainers (61), they have not as yet been adequately de- 
fined and generally put into effect by individuals responsible for the 
preparation of personnel workers. 

For those individuals who must keep up with trends, several sources 
are important: Goldstein and Winegarden (20) studied the employment 
outlook for 1952-53; Hughes (28) discussed the “sociology of work”; 
Kaplan (30, 31) reviewed occupational trends and the 1950 census; Wolf- 
bein .(65, 66) treated the geography of jobs and occupational outlook. 
Mills (40) contributed an important volume on the white-collar worker. 
The employment status of the Negro was described by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor (59), and Zapoleon (68) reported on the problems of the 
working girl. Kohs’ (34) study of problems of the working student was 
also valuable. Altho there are many such materials, the need for fur- 
ther research and resulting reports are becoming more necessary as so- 
ciety becomes ever more complex. The proper interpretation of outlook 
material, for example, is predicated upon broad understandings of the 
cultural forces which affect those trends. This underlying assumption 
is also pertinent to an interpretation of any aspect of our culture. 


Using Information in Groups 


The literature continued to describe many kinds of group procedures. 
Two general methods, the career or college conference and the career 
class, were discussed more frequently than all others. With a few excep- 
tions, research regarding these procedures was limited. 

Various ways of conducting the career conference were reported by 
teachers, administrators, and counselors. Individuals making such reports 
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were enthusiastic but gave little evidence that would indicate the su- 
periority of one method over another, or the general value of the career 
or college conference. Attempts at polling the opinions of ‘participants 
were typically superficial and were not able to show the effects of these 
conferences upon vocational planning and adjustment. 

There were also many reports of group procedures associated with the 
career class at the college and secondary-school levels. Carter and Hop- 
pock (15), Hoppock and Lowenstein (26), Lowenstein and Hoppock 
(37), and Sinick and Hoppock (51) have consistently reported these prac- 
tices and any related research. The effectiveness of a few special features 
or materials used in these courses has been evaluated in some manner. 
For instance, Miller (39) studied the use of films and field trips with the 
career class; Splaver (53) gave high-school students the opportunity to 
evaluate occupational books; and job-study outlines were appraised by 
students in a study by Borow and Hoppock (8). 

Changes in research designs, the control of the many variables, as well 
as the use of numerous procedures and course contents offer unlimited 
opportunities for research workers who are interested in group procedures. 


Using Information in Counseling 


The use of information in counseling has frequently been treated as a 
noncounseling function (46) or as an independent reading exercise. Kirk 
and Michels (32) studied the number of clients who actually read infor- 
mational materials, but they did not explore the question of whether it 
made any difference if clients read or did not read materials. The value 
of counseling as an adjunct to the study of vocational information was 
demonstrated by Stone (54). 


If information is used to explore self-concepts and permits the individual 
to project himself into various roles via skilful counseling technics, it can 
play a highly important role in planning and adjustment. Several uses for 
information have been hypothesized in the literature. Brayfield (10) sug- 
gested three uses: informational, readjustive, and motivational. Christensen 
(16) called them instructional, distributional, and therapeutic. Even more 
uses were suggested by Baer and Roeber (3), who expanded the broad 
categories of Brayfield and Christensen. Thus far, research has not been 
utilized to test these various hypotheses. It is possible that all uses may 
be subsumed under one category, namely, as an aid to examining self- 
concepts. 
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CHAPTER IX 


The Classroom Teacher’s Role in Guidance 


DUGALD S. ARBUCKLE 


Farurr issues of the Review have deplored the lack of basic research 
in guidance and counseling. This lack of research is still evident, particularly 
when dealing with the role of the teacher in guidance. There is some possi- 
bility, however, that guidance workers have become so used to saying 
that there is no research in the field that they ignore the steadily increasing 
accumulation of evidence that does exist. In the past three years, much 
of what has been written on the role of the teacher in guidance is opinion, 
but this opinion cannot be dismissed as being of little value. A great deal 
of it is based on years of experience and practice. Behind much of the 
opinion, there is a hard core of solid, altho admittedly disorganized, evi- 
dence. 


Teachers as Guidance Workers 


One of the major findings of the past few years is evidence to indicate 
that the teacher can function as a guidance worker, is in many schools 
functioning as a guidance worker, and, to be completely effective, must 
function as a guidance worker. This applies to the elementary as well as 
the secondary school, and one of the distinctly new features in the guidance 
literature of the past few years is the increasing emphasis on the guidance 
role of the elementary-school teacher. 

A perusal of the literature makes it quite clear that the teacher has been 
accepted as a guidance worker, and many articles, often based on the 
writers’ personal experiences, have indicated the need for teachers in 
guidance. Some articles have presented specific evidence to indicate the 
need for teachers in guidance, while others have reported on what happens 
when teachers do function as guidance workers. It is encouraging to note 
that many of these articles are written by teachers in the field, rather than 
by outside “experts” who spend little or no time in the classroom. 

In earlier books on guidance the teacher had a definitely minor role. 
This was no doubt due, to some extent at least, to the fact that the earlier 
guidance worker was considered as a vocational expert rather than a 
counselor, while at the same time the earlier teacher was much more skill 
and subjectmatter minded and trained than is the modern teacher. 

It may also be noted that this is the first issue of the Review in which 
a chapter is devoted to the role of the teacher in guidance. In the 1948 
issue, there was practically nothing on the role of the teacher. In the 1951 
issue, a chapter was entitled “Preparation of Teachers and Specialists for 
Guidance Service.” The major emphasis in this chapter, however, was 
on the guidance specialist rather than on the teacher. 
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Almost every book on guidance and counseling that has been written 
in the past three years makes definite reference to the part that teachers 
can play in the total guidance program. Typical of such books are those 
by Chisholm (10), Crow and Crow (13), Curran (14), Jones (22), 
Knapp (24), Lefever, Turrell, and Weitzel (27), Rogers (38), and Smith 
(42). When the author of this chapter wrote a book on teacher counsel- 
ing (4) four years ago, both the name of the book and the term “teacher 
counselor” were more unfamiliar terms than they are today. In the past 
three years, these words have become increasingly familiar, and other 
guidance books, such as those by Hamrin (20) and Morris (32), have 
been directed to the teacher. Some teachers, such as Chase (9), have 
spoken against the teacher-counselor concept, but this point of view has 
been generally overwhelmed, not only in direct replies to Chase by such 
individuals as Carleton (8) and Williamson (51), but also in practically 
every book and article that has been written on guidance in the past three 
years. This does not mean, of course, that there is any expression of feeling 
that the teacher can perform all the required guidance functions in the 
school, nor does it mean that there is complete agreement among teachers 
that all teachers should function as counselors. Sorrells (43), for example, 
pointed out that not all teachers looked with favor upon their role in 
guidance work. Tyson (47) pointed out the limitations of the teacher’s 
role in guidance, and Ellis (18) indicated that many teachers think of 
guidance as so much extra work and red tape. Crow and Crow (13) 
referred to the feeling among some teachers that the release of some of 
their fellows from teaching duties for guidance work constituted part 
of the guidance “racket.” 


Functions of the Teacher-Counselor 


In the vast majority of the articles that have been written on the 
problem of guidance in schools, however, the major question is no longer, 
“Is the teacher a guidance worker?” but rather, “How can the teacher 
function most effectively as a guidance worker?” 

The characteristics of the good teacher and the good counselor are, 
according to many articles, almost exactly the same. Many writers have 
pointed out the changing role of the teacher, who is no longer considered 
as a mere imparter of information, and they discuss the newer point of 
view and its implications. Mental hygienists writing on self-understanding 
for teachers, point out the impossibility of the good teacher not being a 
guidance worker, and some have pointed out that the teacher is a mental 
hygienist or guidance worker whether he thinks he is or not. Lefever, 
Turrell, and Weitzel (27) have indicated that some full-time teachers 
have guidance functions to perform as an integral part of the classroom 
instruction, and Shostrom and Brammer (41) pointed out that some 
schools even believe that one must have an academic relationship in 
order to be effective as a counselor. 
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There is more than opinion to back up this attitude regarding the need 
for the teacher to function as a guidance worker. Hamrin (20) presented 
evidence which indicated that if we are to have the services of counselors 
in schools, they will likely be teacher-counselors or we will have none at 
all. The part that the teaching staff played in the development of an 
excellent rural-school guidance program in Union County, Arkansas, 
was emphasized by Lovett and Williamson (30). All the teachers par- 
ticipated in inservice work, and all except two had special college training 
in guidance. Sorrells (43) reported on a study of 70 small schools in which 
an attempt was made to identify the status of guidance activities. The study 
indicated a high degree of participation by teachers in the guidance pro- 
gram. A study of trends in county-level school-guidance services in Cali- 
fornia by Langston (26) provided evidence of an increasing emphasis 
on inservice education in guidance for teachers. Peters (35) conducted a 
study of guidance services being offered in Indiana high schools. One of 
his three major conclusions was that in medium and small schools, guidance 
services were the responsibility of the administrators and the teachers 
rather than the specialists. Wrenn and Dugan (53) referred to a study 
which again indicated that teachers in a large number of high schools 
were participating in the guidance program. A study of 3000 young 
airmen by Schultz (40) pointed out that the teacher had been their main 
source of guidance while they were in school. On the other hand, a study 
reported by Kremen (25) indicated that in the high schools in Fresno 
County, California, the tendency was to develop the guidance program 
with the assistance of a few key personnel rather than with the entire staff. 
This would appear, however, to be a rapidly disappearing tendency. 

Not only has the literature indicated the need for the teacher to func- 
tion as a guidance worker, but there is also accumulating evidence to in- 
dicate what happens when the teacher does function in the guidance role. 
Collins (11) described procedures used successfully in schools to help 
advisers who had to function in a number of roles. Two issues of the Journal 
of Educational Research (6) were devoted almost entirely to research 
studies concerning the role of the teacher in classroom guidance. 

Abrahamson (1) described a project being conducted by Yale Uni- 
versity in which teachers in some Connecticut schools tried to meet the 
diagnosed needs of children with the result that the behavior of some 
children did change. Mould (33) reported on a project where tests used 
by teachers helped them to gain insight into children’s problems. A study 
by Mohler (31) resulted in the development of a series of instruments 
which helped in the establishment of rapport between teachers and chil- 
dren. A study along the same lines was reported by Trow and others (46). 

In the specific area of secondary education, Arbuckle (3) has noted 
the role that the English teacher may play as a counselor. Logan (29) 
described a procedure allowing students to write about their gripes in 
their English themes with the result that he received papers of higher 
quality in addition to giving the students therapeutic relief. Liotta (28) 
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reported on the special problems of shop teachers and ways in which 
they could be met. Jones (23) described ways in which the teacher could 
help the failing student. Driver (16) reported on small-group discussion 
procedures that could be used by teachers. Wilde (49) described a high- 
school course and subject guidance plan that did away with the neces- 
sity of all teachers acting as wholesale guides and placed the responsibility 
in the hands of those most qualified. Remaly (37) told how vocational 
futures were planned early, and made clear the dominant role of the 
teacher in the vocational-guidance program. 


Training of the Teacher-Counselor 


With this growing awareness of the essential role of the classroom 
teacher in guidance, there is an equally strong realization that the teacher 
cannot be completely effective in the guidance field if his training is not 
commensurate with the work which he must do. Wall (48) stated that 
the teacher could be of value to the total guidance program only if he 
were aware of student needs. Crow and Crow (13) made certain recom- 
mendations regarding the inservice training of teachers in guidance work. 
Rankin and Dorsey (36) reported on a plan which aimed to help over 
10,000 teachers in the Detroit area to make the school environment more 
likely to conserve and promote the mental health of children. Capehart 
(7) described an inservice program at Oak Ridge which helped the teachers 
there to develop a guidance point of view. 

All these studies point out the changing concept of the role of the 
teacher, and the present emphasis on the teacher as a guidance worker 
has been greatly affected by the present philosophy of education. There is 
no question about the displacement of the guidance specialist, and there 
is no doubt that many of the functions previously performed by the spe- 
cialists are being taken over by the classroom teacher. It is obvious that 
the classroom teacher cannot function effectively as a therapist with 30 
students in the room, but this does not mean that a good deal of indi- 
vidual personal counseling cannot be offered by a teacher who has time 
off for this special task. The teacher cannot be expected to have at his 
fingertips all the available information on job requirements, training 
necessary for different occupations, and other occupational information, 
but he can be expected to be occupationally informed and realistic enough 
to be able to help children as they discuss their occupational future. It 
may be too much to ask that the teacher, if necessary thru therapy, have 
a keen understanding of his own personality, but emotional stability and 
insight into one’s own problems are surely as necessary in teachers as 
they are in counselors. It is true that teachers must still be concerned with 
skills and knowledge, but it is equally true that learning is a self-process, 
and the teacher who is a student of human behavior is the one who will 
be most capable of helping other students to learn. 
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Guidance in the Elementary School 


Probably the most notable event in the past three years has been the 
downward movement of guidance into the field of elementary education. 
This increasing emphasis has also affected the concept of the classroom 
teacher, since in the elementary school, even more than in the secondary 
school, it is obvious that much of the guidance that must be done will be 
done by the classroom teacher or not at all. For the first time, guidance 
books which have been directed solely to the elementary-school teacher 
have appeared on the market. Typical are those written by Detjen and 
Detjen (15), Hatch (21), and Willey (50). 

A major study on the problem of guidance in the elementary schools 
was conducted in 611 schools by a committee of the National Association 
of Guidance Supervisors and Counselor Trainers (34). While the major 
emphasis in this study was on specialized-guidance personnel, it may be 
noted that 81 percent of the schools responding felt the need for a director 
of guidance work in the elementary schools. 

In a report on an approach to elementary-school guidance, Cottingham 
(12) stressed the key role of the classroom teacher. Strong (45) described 
ways in which some Connecticut teachers were helping children face up 
to the tensions of the modern world. Bailard (5) reported on the need 
for vocational guidance at the elementary-school level and described ways 
of helping young children to become vocationally more realistic. Foshay 
(19) described a project thru which teachers became more aware of the 
behavior and the needs of children. Elliott and Moustakas (17) reported 
on an experiment in the primary grades, the purpose of which was to 
encourage free emotional expression in the classroom. In another report, 
Strohm and Moustakas (44) described the use of a series of “free” sessions 
in which stories and drawings were used as acceptable outlets for the 
hostile feelings of some of the members of a Grade II class. Rosenthal 
(39) described the results of an experiment in mental health with a group 
of fifth-grade children. Wilson (52) described a number of guidance pro- 
cedures for use in elementary schools. 


Administration of Guidance 


All this literature—some of it opinion and some of it research—tends 
to indicate that the teacher and the counselor, in their actual work as well 
as in their objectives, are moving much closer together. The concept of the 
specialized guidance officer, with little contact with either the teachers or 
the vast majority of the students, is rapidly becoming outdated. Guidance 
coordinator has now become much more nearly accurate than guidance 
director, and a most important aspect of this guidance coordinator’s work 
is helping teachers to be more effective in the performance of their guidance 
tasks. In some schools the chief guidance officer may be an administrator, 
with numerous full-time and part-time counselors on his staff, while in 
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other schools the guidance officer will be a counselor with little in the way 
of administrative functions. As a counselor, he will obviously work more 
directly with children, but whether he be counselor or administrator, he 
will work closely with teachers, helping them to become guidance workers. 
The more specialized aspects of guidance work such as therapeutic counsel- 
ing and the interpretation of projective tests will remain in the hands of 
the specialized guidance worker, just as the specialized job of teaching 
will remain in the hands of the teacher. But both the teacher and the 
counselor are concerned with the welfare of the child, both are concerned 
with the process of learning, and both are students of human behavior. 
The training of both is similar, and the differences in their occupations 
are really differences in the degree of participation. It is difficult to cite 
specifically a number of tasks and say that these are the tasks of the 
counselor and that the teacher has nothing to do with them. It is more 
nearly accurate to say that these are predominantly the tasks of the coun- 
selor, but that the teacher is concerned with them, to a greater or lesser 
degree. The degree to which the teacher is concerned with them will depend 
on such things as the training of the teacher, the personality of the teacher, 
and the philosophy of the school administration. 


Needed Research 


This acceptance of the teacher as a guidance worker does raise further 
questions, however, about the exact function of the classroom teacher in 
his over-all job. Even more important, it raises the pertinent question as 
to whether the teacher is being trained to carry out the tasks which we 
now assume are his responsibility. The acceptance of the teacher as a 
guidance worker in the elementary school makes this an “all teacher” 
problem, and the separation of the academic from the personnel is becom- 
ing even less distinct. This emphasis on the guidance role of the teacher 
means that all teachers now have a professional interest in the total well- 
being of the student rather than being concerned only with specific academic 
problems. 

Research is necessary to determine just where the teacher can function 
most effectively as a guidance worker, and where the teaching role tends 
to interfere or have a negative effect on guidance work. To what extent, 
for example, does the teaching task have a negative effect on the teacher’s 
counseling? To what extent does the total teacher personality affect learn- 
ing, whether it occurs in the classroom or in the counselor’s office? Do 
teachers who are considered “good” teachers turn out to be good coun- 
selors? Can group guidance be worked into all classes? Can some of the 
counseling which is performed on an individual basis in the counselor’s 
office be done just as effectively, with much saving of time and effort, 
with a group of children in a classroom? To what extent are teacher- 
training institutions actually training students to be teacher-counselors? 
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Must the training of elementary- and secondary-school teachers be so 
different that one group will be more effective guidance workers than 
others? 

These are but a few of the unanswered questions that must be investigated 
if we are to have a fuller understanding of the role of the teacher in 
guidance work. There would seem to be no doubt that there is an increas- 
ing emphasis on the investigation of such questions, and a most encourag- 
ing development is the participation of teachers themselves in research on 
the problems that are of vital concern to them. In the coming years, the 
challenge to teachers will be to participate and to intensify their efforts 
in this research so that they will have empirical evidence to indicate the 
most effective way in which they may perform their tasks as teacher- 
counselors; and they will have some understanding of the exact results 
of their work. 
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